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“A Bad Season for Mediums.” 
BY ‘‘sHADOWS.” 


We will take your “brief note” for a text, 
and write a line from an inside view of the sit- 
uation. The subject, as any reader must know, 


don’t, we will try to dodge them. We can sit 
an hour for nothing in dumb show, if conditions 
will permit of no manifestations; but we can- 
not endure any mixture of fiction. We want 
nothing to do with any medium, no matter if 
she have the Endoric gift, if any part of the 


only the superficial fact; and we common peo- 
ple know it as well as if we were uncommon 
people, and that is why we stick; and it is be- 
cause ‘“‘we are sound and sensible’ in other 
things that we do stick. This may be a bad 
eeason for mediums, as the ‘‘brief note” says; 


can: Live within our means; pay our debts; 
read the Bible and the almanac and the news- 
papers; pay our taxeg; educate our children, 
and—vote for Butler! 

Mr. Twain closed with a toast in honor of the 


Poultney, Vermont, in 1819, has been discov- 
ered. It is the same as that announced to the 
world eighteen years afterward by Isaac Pitman 


all be farmers, let us imitate them as far as we | terest that a book on shorthand, by Rev. Phineas | 
Bailey of Chelsea, Vermont, and published at 


ON THE “BRISTOL.” 





look out occasionally and keep the run of the 


of Bath, England, who has heretofore been | way we were moving. A fat man had previously | egitor 


| regard for the mother-lands.—Boston, J. R. 


I need not deny that I was weary after the | Osgood & Co. 


jostlings of the day, and immediately sought | Ginn Brothers, Boston, have issued The Me-| 


seat near the bow of the boat, both that I might! gq of Euripides, 


edited by Professor Fred. D. 


j Allen, of the University of Cincinnati. The 


has prefixed an interesting ‘Life of Eu- | 








The Obligation of Man to Man. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
- ¥ 
day, October 15, 1876, 
—BY— 
| REV. &. J. SAVAGE. 


deemed the inventor of phonetic shorthand. | taken a seat there—the fattest man I ever saw— 
One must be a re-cast of the other, and assumed | and his loquacity was in proportion to his flesh. | 


Association, wishing success to its annual cattle- 
shows. 


but it cannot be for the truth, if it be a truth, 
for truth, in the long run, always wins. We 


principal dealers A if . : : ° ‘S ss ” : . — 
p aie has held its own from its birth. In the sense | manifestation is fraud; and we are not alone ripides,” and notice of his other works; an out. | | Reported by JM. W. Yerrinton.] 





octl -day it h ways a bad scason for | Spiritualists may not call fraud what a skeptic , : line of the plot of the trage “ in: | ; : 
: = ot wed ee oe specie for muda under the same circumstances. For in- | have seen great names eat their own words, ve To Our Posts. ee Treseures ere — He was encircled by sage listeners, some of | the origin ete Srebiasierp gis ee | Floss nepal potecan pe a. P. 
3 spiritualiom; but there has been no ebb-tide to | stance, we have known pictures to have been | tedate their conversions, and say opt life} At this moment the two national objects of pase nl eee Sd $ ga been exhumed in | whom would occasionally get in a word edge-| dissects and analyzes the several classic stories | am debtor” (it is Paul who speaks) “both to 
it from the hour it first put its appearance on | drawn, letters written on paper, and messages | they were abolitionists at a time when the facts | interest are politics and the cenntennial. The : agellan. The number of steam | wise, as he talked of the centennial, of theaters, | of Medea, and adds copious notes in explana- | the Greeks and to the Barbarians; both to tl 
& CO., this planet. We refer to its recognized ap- | written on slates, instantaneously ; and the de- | were otherwise; and we have no doubt many a/ ¢.,, ;, vital, and demands and shoeld receive | “°™*"* annually traversing this quarter renders | pictures, and every land in Europe and the East | tion of the text of Euripides, which the pub-| wise and to tl we 8 ; “ to the 
et. pearance, in 1848, as modern spiritualism. tection of Slade by Lankaster is no proof to one | man of repute who reads and believes the | concentrated attention. There is much at stake, ret an announcement of unusual importance. | whither he had travelled. I scarce need add lishers have put in type of singular beauty and lis, Lam sendy to pacers the gospel $0 ‘Jou thes 
Scientific American on this subject will change We | Coal, too, has appeared in Winthrop, Maine, and | that I, too, listened, as I looked down, occa- | *°CUTACy- | are at Rome also.” 
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_ teurs, ministers, business people, both com- 


' rantly, is ankle-deep with it! and why temples 


Whether founded in fact or fiction, its hear- 
ing is never out of place, for the constituency 
is large; its alherents a multitude that no man 
can number; so an article on the subject in a 
secular paper should need no apology. We do 
not over-state it when we say it increases year 
by year both in quality and quantity, and now 
numbers in its ranks scientists, scholars, litera- 


mon-sense people and common know-nothings. 
Such as it is its volume is large, and all this 
without counting the Nicodemt, the unrecog- 
nized, those fearing identification, those favor- 
ably disposed; some hoping its truth, semi-be- 
lievers; others interested, waiting for it to break 
out and be popular, or until Mra. Grundy’s eyes 
are turned, or as soon as there is no mistake of 
its permanency or its respectability. Why, the 
whole Christian church, knowingly or igno- 


to it are not a success is because thoughtful 
spiritualists know they are already built, as 
Christian churches, which will wake up some 


acquainted with this phenomenon, or, rather, the 
manifestations in general. We think M. D. 
Conway, with all his brilliancy, has ‘*slopped 
over” (if we may tse so slang a word in the 
Commonwealth) by asking such able, scientific, 
conscientious men as Messrs. Cox and Wallace 
“to take back-seats as investigators, after this.” 
We think honest and conscientious spiritualists 
who have seen a slate written upon on the un- 
derside when laying flat on a table ina lighted 
room and never out of sight, and the slate seen 
‘and brought by the party investigating in the pres- 
ence of Slade, will still endorse him. Know- 
ing as we do the rapidity of spirit-action, which 
often seems more of a will-power than a me- 
chanical one, we feel as yet that Cux, Wallace 
and Slade are safe, and modern spiritualism, too, 
and the time will come when the Conways and 
the press will not be so hasty in reporting the 
dark side of current spiritualism, and with an 
accute accent, and never having a word to say 
of the bright side, the highest testimony being 
of n> account. 


his mind and wisl he could antedate his record. 
We can wait, and only write this for those 
whose hearts are willing but lack the experience. 





An Hour in the Woods. 


—e 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Green and gold and amber, 
Purple, ruby and brown, 

The river as fair as an opal, 
The rocks huve a russet crown. 


Carpets of moss that woo our feet, 
Skies that lift us to God, 

The clear low notes of the forest bird, 
And fragrance sweet from the sod. 

We gather the leaves of the maple, 
And berries of scarlet most bright ; 

With tufts of golden-rod blossoms, 
And daisies the blue and the white. 

We bring them to gladden our table, 
And brighten the walls of our room, 

Till never a nook in our chamber 


and a good deal yet to be wrestled with. 
would not stir old embers, nor open wounds 
which were never wholly healed. But we should 
remember how much we unwisely conceded at 
the close of the war; how we went out of our , : 
way to accept a doubtful repentance; and not aoe mm he mate, asian neers: by the 
shut our eyes to a stack of Southern claims; ‘Pid? bis only companion, which he had tamed, 
which are stated to exceed our public debt! If | fed and played with, and which was thought- 
we touch them we enter a maelstrom from which lesely crushed ly the jailer. He did what be 
there is no extrication, and our children may re- could, snd so is each one to sive of bis mite, 
peat what has so crippled this generation. whether that be means, faculty, weight, ideas or 

The second is patent to every eye, and is re- action. Let it be our best whatever its nature! 
garded as an educational opportunity not to be 
neglected. It has fairly taken hold of the popu- 
lace, and brings out those who have been shelved 
for years. We count the remaining days upon 
our fingers, and rush eagerly ere the gates close 
and the beautiful vision vanishes. Here is posi- 
tive success, and we are devoutly grateful that 


mineral-paint in Lincolnville. 

Necessity brings aids! An English lady has 
started a home for young ladies who go to Milan 
to obtain musical instruction. Pelisson, im- 











CORRESPONDENUVE. 
Recollections of the Centennial. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1876. 
NOME AGAIN. 
The return again to worthy old Boston, after 


sionally making a note of something. He said 
our exposition was, in some respects, managed 
differently from that in France, where every 
American machine was invariably worked by an 


foreigners with their works here, and even the 
foreign bazaars were attended by American 
| girls dressed in costume, one of whom actually 
laughed in his face as he, with a comical, half- 
swearing «xpression, revealed to her that he 
looked through her disguise. He related his 
difficulties with foreign consuls, adventures with 





The Harpers have added to their attractive 
American edition of Wilkie Collins's works, The 
| Two Destinies— one of the foremost of his 


works, admirably managed as to piot and de- 


American. He was surprised to find so few | tails, ind carrying a mystery throughout. Col- 


lins stands by himself among English novel- 
writers for directness, vividness and that con- 
cealment of finale which adds untold interest to 


his creations. (A paper-cover edition of the 
| Same story, as one of the “library of select 
novels,” is also published. )—Received by Wil- 
liams & Co. 


The Laurel Bush (two editions, cloth and 





priests, his wonderful escapes from harm as he 
had ignorantly gone through places with his hat 
on that were found to be their ‘‘holy of holies,” | 
both in Catholic countries and in Russia. His 
success in hotels was wonderful, though he un- | 
derstood not foreign languages, nor his own per- 











we could, and have, compassed so immense a 
project. Not so much for itself alone as for 


repeated lengthenings of the furlough, was in 
peace and safety; but the heart travels back 


fectly, he confessed — which confession I was | 
the more inclined to believe, as he constantly | 


experience gained for further conquests. 


The safe return of the expedition of Prof. 


said, ‘You know,” and ‘‘szI,” shortening even 


again (as the heart always will travel back-and- 
his ‘‘sez I;” and would laugh till his cheeks, his | 


forth) to the scenes connected with the journey 


paper), by Mrs. Dinah Craik-Mulock, is wiat 
is called ‘‘an old-fashioned love-story,” and in 
truth it is a sweet and tender recital of the in- 
cidents of an old love revived—such a picture 
of individual happiness as the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman” delights in telling. Mrs. 
Mulock has the genius of domesticity. She 
makes the nobler and sweeter incidents of home 


life seem a hundred-fold more noble and sweet 
by the gracious manner of telling them.—New 


Last Sunday morning I spoke of God's obli- 
gation to humanity. To-day I propose to speak 
of the grounds and the measure of the obliga- 
tion of man to man. 

These words I have just read in your hearing 
as my text contained at the time they were uttered 
a very novel and very startling truth. I know 
they are old and trite to us to-day. This con- 
ception of how much we owe to our fellow-men, 
this bond of sympathy and acquaintance, that 
reaches to the furthest extremities of the earth, 
and makes us feel that the atrocities in Bulga- 
ria are insults tous; makes us feel that need and 
suffering ia Central Asia are things that ought to 
appeal to the heart of Boston—this, I say, has 
become to us a trite and commonplace idea; 
but when Paul announced that he conceived 
himself a debtor, not to the people in Jerusalem, 
simply, not to the Jews, his own people, but to 
Greeks, and to Barbarians, even, then, I say, he 
announced a truth that, as far as that part of the 
world and that stage of civilization are con- 
cerned, was almost entirely new. At any rate, 
whoever may have conceived of it as something a 
little ahead of the practical work of the time, it 
was not a working principle, and it did not take 
hold of the life of the people. I know of nothing 
that approaches it before this time unless it be 








sides, and even his limbs, seemed to shake like | York, Harper & Brothers; received by Wil- 
jelly. At last he button-holed, or was button- | liams & Co. 
holed, by a gentleman whose accent was foreign, The paper read by John W. Chadwick, at the 
himself a consul, I think, who sometimes, so it Unitarian Conference, on The Essential Piety 
seemed to me, wanted to know a little more, or|of Modern Science, has been published by 
something a little different, trom our American; | Charles P. Somerby, New York. It is too long 
but the latter was persistently, though very good- | for insertion in one number of our paper, and 
naturedly, holding his position when I left. we dislike dividing it; so we do not reproduce 
THE DINING-ROOM. |it. An admirable discourse on Command- 
The glories of the sunset had faded into dark- | ments, by O. B. Frothingham, has been printed 
ness, and we had already passed the recently-| by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Those unable to at- 
look out from the corbels around our Art Mu-| disturbed Hell’s Gate, when I felt obliged to | tend church, or not caring for the general doc- 
tear myself from the interesting talkers—by the | tTine advanced, can be ministers to themselves 


seum—looking out upon the moving crowd be- ¥ : 
. : | by securing these preachers’ discourses as often 
low them. It was an impressive picture in an | ¥4Y: I had not interposed even a question—and bed published. pre e e 


unexpected place. The grouping, the faces | Seek the dining-room. Oh! the exertion, the | 


the principle that underlay the work that was 
wrought by the early disciples of Buddha. The 
first missionary religion of the world, almost, 
was Buddhism, and it had its martyrs. and those 
who travelled from East to West, and among all 
nations, as far as they could reach, endeavoring 
to convert and lift up the people to what was 
then really a higher, nobler type of religion 
than that which prevailed. But leaving that one 
side (and it is a question whether Paul knew 
anything in regard to this), this utterance of his 
embod:es the first working conception of this 
idea in human history. The sympathies which 
bound men together before this time rarely ex- 
tended beyond the family—the family in its 
broadest use, I mean; for the conception of 
tribe and nation which was held by the people 
at this period of the history of the world was, 
that they were made up, not of the people who 


and the centennial. 
A PLEASING PICTURE. 

As before said, I have not exhausted the sub- 
ject of pleasant people by the way—a wayside 
sacrament, surely—and I indulge in a few more 
reminiscences. One day, when leaving the ferry 
leading up to Market street, my gaze was in- 
stinctively drawn up toward a window, and lo! 
there were grouped three faces, one of them ex- 
tremely pretty, looking out from three Quaker 
bonnets—just as those heads of the old masters 


Nordenskeld, which went to the Yenisci by the 
Glacial sea of Siberia, affords another proof 
that a route may be established by way of tke 
sea of the latter name. There must be an ad- 
vantageous yield at last from these persistent, 
polar searches. 

The loathing of the civilized world at the 
atrocious Eastern war is a good indication that 
the period is not far distant when such mon- 
strosities will no longer be tolerated. It will, 
indeed, be a calendar epoch when arbitration 
shall supplant red-handed encounter. Nursing, 
once a neighborly act, is now a studied science. 
The status of many young women is ascer- 
tained by the number of pupils who avail them- 


Some of us, quietly observant, are inclined to 
think but for the frauds and exposures and the 
repeated deaths of spiritualism it would never 
get a secular hearing; and there are some who 
think the very frauds have a spiritual as well as 
a silver lining, for the purpose of attracting at- 
tention to it. Certainly our first attraction to it 
was to expose a fraud, and certainly thus far it 
grows brighter for the semi-annual, or more 
frequent, exposures, and the silly books that are 
written by men to put it down, whom spiritual- 
ists know are not experienced in the subject 
enough to teach them. 

If it is truth it will stand. 


day in the near future and find them to be tem- 
ples of spiritualism. 

The Scientyfic American, commenting on the 
late exposures, says: ‘‘Aad yet there will be 
people, of sense and judgment in all other 
things, who will still believe in this ‘delusion,’ 
notwithstanding it has now been so thoroughly 
exposed.” We can say to that journal, Yes, 

verily; for, as those eminent scientists, Messrs. 
{ Cox and Wallace, say of the Lankaster expos- 
ure of Slade, it does not cover their experience. 
Spiritualists have experience that no exposures 
have covered; and, as for Slade, it does not yet 
appear to be an exposure, nor in any way con- 


Is left for a shadow of gloom. 
And we sleep to dream of the forest, 
The hills‘with the river beside 
Where the sun when it sets in its splendor 
Leaves a gateway open wide. 
Where we seem to see before us 
Our dear ones cunie and go, 
For the boats are ever passing 
With the tide in its ebb and flow. 
They are lined with downy pillowa, 
And muffled is every our, 
That no sound may break the stillness 
As they bear them from our’door. 
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J : flicting with his mediumistic power. The rea- | itself, to say nothing of its unequalled extension And we know what welcome’greets them Be | Oliver Ditson & Co. have i : 
PUARE. sou why the one thousand exposures of the last | in a quarter of a century, notwithstanding its Sa diate Deiniadiek: lene si selves of Smith College. With the conditions | with the quaint circlet surrounding, and the | W¢@Ty waiting to get there! I would not men- | Nis gl — ecu happened to live in a certain part of the world, 
[WE radia at i connection with bad company and ‘‘birds of a f fas see of entrance it is very complimentary that an| window as a frame, a picture worthy the study | on the place at all but forthe fact that I found! *"" if; nina ie ie $4 * ‘+ | but of the people who were the blood relatives 
MAXWELL, twenty-five years open no eyes is because they pany From a glimpse of the shining faces y P y » a] y y myself, after the fatigues of the day, sufficiently | atlin; “Sweet By-and-by,” composed by J. P. | aud lineal descendants of some common ances- 


of an artist; one that our own Young, or 
*“Champ”ney, or Cobb, or Ordway, could not 
have scorned. 
STORY OF AN UMBRELLA. 
One day a very pleasant lady rode on the seat 


as added wing is so socn required. 
Seer ee bee. That the ‘Forrest Home” should open with- 

They bear one from the chamber, out an inmate is almost an anomaly. Probably 
Another from the cell ; it is not yet known to those for whom it is de- 

But He alone who reads the soul signed. The rules of admission, lenient as they 
Its worth or guilt can tell. 


feather” reflection, the neglect of it by the cul- 
tured—though that is growing beautifully lees— 
and the general rapture at exposition, all would 
seem to testify on the side of its truth; and, 
though it would seem, as our text says, ‘‘a bad sea- 


tor, so that a tribe or nation was only an en- 
larged conception of the family; and they con- 
ceived that the rights and duties which bound 
them to each other were simply family rights 
or family duties, or duties growing out of blood 
relationship; and you find even such an ad- 


earthly to wish to penetrate its depths, and which | Webster, arranged for piano by E. Mack; ‘Our 


| circumstance alone induced me to face the diffi- | vnscepres — ee ees 
culties in reaching it in the crowd of hungry Vocal : " She's . Rosy, She's m Pays by T. 
people; and besides, there was so much promi- | a syenee —— See roles O 
nence given to eating at the centennial that it | lenry P. Keens; ‘The Woman Who Stole My 


do not cover the experience of spiritualists, any 
more than Lankaster’s suspecting Slade of 
writing on the slate covers the experience of 
Wallace and Cox, and what is reported of 
Prot. Carpenter, also, the ‘‘unconscious cere- 


an any 


MINE! bration” man son for mediums,” yet it will have no effect on are, prevent immediate entrance. Then, again, | with me from Beverly to town. She was a na- é g vanced thinker, such a noble man, as Plato 
tf s ; a 5 ets = Pe f : 5 , ld b ffectati 1 di ful. | Heart,” song, by Harry J. Shellman, arranged | ' * . a3 ’ 
Now, this is not ‘‘a bad season for mediums,” | the subject, and no slackening of its progress or But somewhere in His’ kingdom, actors are kind to their distressed confréres, and | tive of Philadelphia and dearly loved her native | WU! be mere affectation, almost disrespectful, | by Jae: C. Porter: “A Knot of Blue and Guay." | 2” letter which he writes to a friend, com- 

7 . ig : . . . * . soe * we . . . . a | by eU. ers re 0) > 9 ; : (TPR Sy . * 
wTS but a bad season only for persons who call | ite interest; and, in justice to its large, intelli- This we do surely know, a laudable spirit of independence may make | city, but lived in Beverly (a very healthy place, | t to say something about it occasionally. But | song, by T Brigham Bishop; sed “tf Ah — mg Ang finding ae baer: = — 
» z “5 i . : * * . M RS ve . id he Fi j > ; cae ; et C4 S Nas P ’ 4 commendtin him because he had a hearty hat- 
. themselves mediums and cheat; and so may it | gent, and more or less respectable multitude, as Who holds the inmost life of man many shrink from entering. It was noble in| even for consumptives, though some neighboring | ! got out — ss pea no limbs were any | Leave You, My Darling,” song and chorus, by | req deueid erervdins and everybody that was 
a ever be. There is no rubbing-out the mortify- | well as to inform the Scientific American class Will teach it how to grow. the founder; but if, through wise forethought, | localities are subject to fever and ague); lived where broken that I heard of. Gus Phillips. foreign. Socrates’ benevolence was benevolence 
eras: of inquirers, we ought to state the reason why. Mrs. H. B. Merriam. | none are obliged to take the charity, it will| there to care ‘or her aged and infirm mother. bers egieka | In The Western, for October, S. F. Smith has | towards Athens only; it did not reach even to 
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ing fact that iniquity abounds; that people in 
high places and in low places, in pious places 
and impious places, will cheat for gain, for re- 
nown, or for, if we may say it, natural cursed- 
ness. Reform, to-day, is rot needed alone in 
politics; it is needed all through the social sys- 
tem, from the top of the upper-crust down to 
the plate; just as much in trade, in professional 
life, in literature, in the church, as in politics 
and spiritualism. In the domain of spiritual- 
ism, perhaps for intrinsic reasons, credulity, the 
desire for something more than inference of a 


successful fraud. 

A medium of great reputation, one whom we 
know from experience has this ‘*Endoric” gift, 
and needs no supplementing or interpolat'on of 
mundane activity, and yet before our face and’ 
eyes he disgusted us by his needless embellish- 
ment. What we refer to was this: We were 
sitting in his room—for we had become quite 
well acquainted—when two young women, in 
mourning, and very interesting, called to en- 
gage a sitting. They were evidently novices, 
and seemed to want information as well as op- 
portunity. He epoke up, and said, ‘Walk in. 
I will see you now” (nodding to us to keep our 
seat, which we did, a little one side), remarking 
to them as they were entering that there was a 
spirit with them. ‘It is a man. He seems 
about sixty years old, and has lost his arm.” 


was not a spiritualist then. 


That would make an article by itself; so we will 


simply relate an incident which will cover the 


whole ground. 
Our friend Artemas, and, we might say, our- 
selves and thousands of others, have the same 


One of his 


sat at the table, the medium sat at one side; | ties. 


experience; but a statement of one of his will | after dinner, responded as follows :— 


answer, and be less egotistical. , 
family had medium-power, did not know it, and | look for their instruction and entertainment | tion are of the highest augury. Nothing can ex 


The details of the | upon occasions like this outside of the agricul- | ceed this subject in importance, and none is less 
discovery, its development and its moods, need | tural ranks. When they want an annual ad-| understood and acted upon. It is virtually life 
not be stated here; just one fact will do: Ar- | dress, instead of applying to some experienced | and comfort ora living death. We cannot mag- 
future life, it may be more open to petty and | temas sat ata little table not more than eighteen farmer, they sclect an eminent legal gentleman | nify the necessity of drainage, ventilation and 
inches square, in the perfect light, forthe sun |OFr 4 distinguished professor to discourse to} healthful sites. It is pitiable to see hard earn- 
was shining on it, or the same thing, in the|them concerning agricsttural matters. Well, | ings invested in a boggy residence reeking with 
evening; for, though we are speaking of an in- | it gives the learned g« 
cident, the same, or similar incidents, occurred | to air their theories, wich might otherwise be} water. It is not only a personal and family in- | hotel the last night I was there. 
whenever desired, monthafter month. Artemas | smothered under a weight of legal responsibili- | justice, but a waste. Sickness is sure to follow, 
The ‘aforesaii” are probably relieved, | and physicians prejudge the disease by the lo- 
sometimes the other sides hud occupants; at| and the farmers .re amused by what they hear. | cality. ‘There is so much ignorance that people 
this time there were three seated—the medium 
and Artemas, and Mrs. Artemas ris-2-vis with | sometimes. Louk at some of them: A year or/ folly; nothing could be more humane. The 
him. Their six feet were touched to-prevent|two since, in atime of drought, some one dis-| blind should not lead the blind, but experts with 
any movement; not that it was necessary, but | covered the theory that the cutting-down of the 8 
for testimony; their six hands flat on the table. | American forests was the cause of the scarcity | blocks and blocks of houses in our city which 
Artemas in his turn held his hand under the| of rain. The theory is splendid; but it has | are monumental disgraces. 
table; no other hand was there, for the other sprinkled several times this year. We heard of topple over, and are, and have been, tenantless. 
five hands were on the table. Fingers manipu- | a theory, some time since, that the laying of 
lated the hand under the table; they appeared | railroad tracks and the suspension of telegraph- | ger, and great efforts are in process to overcome 
to be, and felt, like human fingers. The hand, | wires would draw off the electricity, so that we | our difficulties. The solution is slow and the 
which claimed to be a spirit-hand, at times | should have no more thunder-storms. Well, it] cost fabulous. Slowly we shall gain our points. 





Mark Twain at a Cattle-Show. 


—e. 
REPORTED FOR THE COMMONWEALTIL. 


The distinguished humorist being called upon 


It seems to be the custom of this society to 


Mr. President. ‘heories are splendid things, | , 


mark one era we are anxious to anticipate. 


in the Art-Museum are not only gratifying but 
prophetic. 
our prosperity will enable us to possess. The 
very fact is a notch on the wall of progress. 


emen an opportunity | malaria, or the cellar overflowing with tidal 


She had not yet been to the centennial, but was 
alive to all its interests. She showed me the} 
way to Independence Hall—I was to stay inthe 
city that day—and, also, as it began to rain, to 
an establishment where I purchased an um- 
brella, not only as a defense from the rain, but 
also a: a memento of Philadelphia. I should 
not speak of this purchase, but for the associa- 
tions—the kind lady who assisted me, the ser- 
vice of the article and the incidents therewith 
while I kept it, and the greater probable advan- 
tage of being relieved of it. That little um- 
brella served me faithfully in mists and sun- 
shine, and through a pouring rain in the dark- 
ness, as I returned late from the grounds to the 


Athome the preparations making for scholars 


We shall learn to appreciate what 


The able discussions of the Health Associa- 


The last forenoon at the centennial I spent in | 
the Art Gallery annex, taking with me the um- 
brella, because, as with a child sometimes, it 
was not convenient to leave it. Well, the first 
incident that morning was in connection witha 
picture in the Netherlands, a large interior, not 
very elaborate, but rich in its accessories, and 
rich in coloring of dark browns. Two young 
ladies were seated before what seemed a sort of 
desk; the one nearest, her forehead partially 
draped by a thin veil, her dark rich garments re- 
lieved by the broad crimson velvet cuffs, looked 
directly round and out upon you, one of the love- 
liest, the most expressive, faces I ever beheld in 


hould be saved from themselves and their 


ouls ought to guard community. There are 
They are ready to 


Weare movedaright; we begin to see our dan- 


at last, I was informed that I could have a cot | 
op the floor at ten o'clock, and actually sat down | 
quietly to read the Commonwealth of a week | 
old; but after a couple of columns I packed it 
away again and talked with a beautiful and in- 

teresting New England girl who had lived many 

years in Texas. This was my nearest approach | 
during the journey, that I was aware of, to that 

distant State which the young lady loved, not 

as a permanent residence, but to visit in winter. 

She was interested in schools, had taught in an 

evening school in Massachusetts, and related to 

me some very amusing and interesting experi- | 
ences therein—the pranks of thoughtless boys 

and the gratitude of an old man devoted to his 

primer. Sweet Lucy Stone,a New England 

product, was on the boat, returning from a Wo- 

man’s Congress in Philadelphia, and I spoke to 

her previous to retiring, though she did not rec- 

ognize me. Then the young lady and myself 
fell asleep side-by-side on our little cots as we 

chatted of all these matters, obliviously passed 

the ill-reputationed Point Judith again; and | 
when we parted in the morning I wondered if 

I should ever see any of these charming people 

again. But the precious memory of them must 

suffice for the present. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
The next morning (Oct. 8th)},. as we rushed 
rapidly over the Old Colony road before the sun 





| discourses are upon tle ‘*Two tables” of the 


jin the doctor's very best vein, and are inimit- 


a translation from the French of Risard, a short 
discussion of ‘French Literary Style;” Mr. 
Snider reviews Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘All's 
Well that Ends Well;” J. M. Long has an es- 
say, ‘Psychology and Physics;” and Mr. Sol- 
dan chats ina lively manner about ‘‘Culture and 
Facts” — the conventional use of words and 
phrases. The poetry of the number is by L. J. 
Block, S. T. Clark, and S. Sterne; that of the 
latter being the second scene of the first act of 
the mythological play, ‘‘Makaria,” begun in a 
previous number.—St. Louis. 

The Two Great Commandments. Sermons 
by the Rev. Orville Dewey.—Thirteen of these 


law, under the old scheme, or the ‘*‘Two com- 
mardments”—love to God and love to mar, un- 
der the new. A few others, and some essays 
upon miscellaneous subjects, are in Dr. Dewey’s 
well-known and exquisite style of reasoning and 
of garniture. The fifth sermon of this series, 


“Truth in all Religions,” and the essay, **Theism 
ani Atheism: A Talk with my Neighbor,” are 


able for clearness and cogency.—New York, 
James Miller; for sale by A. Williams & Co. 
The American Exchange and Review, for Oc- 
tober, gives full reports of the doings of the 
National Insurance Convention (four days con- 
tinuance), held in Harrisburg, Penn., at which 
was present Hon. Cornelius Walford of Eng- 


the other states of Greece, and there is no 
evidence that he had any thought or care for the 
Barbarians that lay outside of the sympathies 
of the Greek. 

So, I say, this conception of Paul, when he 
says, ‘I am a debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, and therefore, as much as in me 
lies, lam ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are in Rome”—that is, ‘I am ready to come to 
you, Romans as you are, and bring you the 
best and highest gift that I can conceive of as 
belonging to the welfare and the life of human- 
ity"—this conception, I say, was a novel and 
startling one. Looking at it from the standpoint 
of selfishness, from ordinary human conceptions, 
we would not think that Paul owed a great deal 
to the world. Paul had indeed received many 
gifts from his fellow-Jews. He had received 
education, training, in a city where there was 
culture, refinement and wealth; that is, from his 
own family, his father and mother and friends. 
He had received, indeed, honor trom the Jews, 
just so long as he sympathized with the tenden- 
vies of their prejudices, and carried on the things 
which they believed in and wished to carry 
out; but the very moment that Paul stood up 
any higher than his fellows, the very moment 
that he saw one step further than they did, the 
very moment that he announced his purpose to 
lift up humanity into some higher conception of 
truth, then all his old friends became bitter ene- 
mies, and he received from the Jews, from this 
time forth, nothing but enmity, nothing but hard 
words, and lived an outcast, wandering life. 
And what did he receive even from those cities 
that he benefitted and blessed with the higher, 
nobler truth he preached? He received stripes, 
he received imprisorment; he suffered ship- 
wreck on his journeys, as he endeavored to carry 


had risen, I noted frosts on the low lands, the | land; also an account uf the banquet, given in 
woods also were clothed in autumn coloring, | honor of that gentleman by the underwriters of 
and I could not help singing (no one could hear | the city of Philadelphia, on the evening of Sep- 
me) a couplet from Miss Proctor’s campaign | tember 29th; the article on ‘Specific Gravity,” 
song of the long-ago Fremont times—sang, or | containing tables of value, is concluded; F. H. 
rather shouted, partially in memory of that) wijjjams, following Mr. Weston in a previous 
spirited and important campaign, partially a8! number, discusses “International Currency ;” 
an expression of recognition for the New Eng- and there is also an article on ‘*The Land-Own- 


land woods— ers of England and Scotland,” a sort of supple- 


“Oh, gorgeous and jewelled October. | ment to the ‘*Doomsday-Bvuok” of a previous 


would allow of a fair pressure, almost a grip; |has lightened and thundered a few times; but | They are prominent in the age, and competition 
it felt very natural and generally very delicate. | the theory is a good one. is rife among scientists and political economists. 
“Whose hand ts this?” said Artemas. And| Speaking of lightning reminds us of another | The entire globe is akin, and one nation look- 
the invisible presence, in the usual way, by | theory: Benjamin Franklin tried the experi-|ingto another. Investigators are on the wing, 
rapping out the alphabet, said, ‘‘Ada.” That | ment of drawing the electricity from a cloud, | either as individuals bound for perfecting meth- 
was his sister's name, who had been dead sev- | and was fortunately not killed—being more fa- | ods, or as selected commissioners. Rulers are 
able tests; and tears came in their eyes in |eral years, and whom this medium did not vored than was another man who, * about the | on the alert and ambitious for their kingdoms. 
recognizing the evident presence of a lately | know, and, if she did, it would not alter the | same time, tried to do the same thing. Since | The spirit of enterprise and research is ram- 
This medium, gifted as he was, | fact. Just as she was recognized for an instant | then we have heard of the beautiful theory of | pant. It will not decrease, butincrease. There 


a picture. The head of the other, beautiful in 
proportion and contour, was completely draped 
in a thin veil, and so turned from you, and look- 
ing down, as just to give a slight impression of 
the features. After the faces the carving on the 
back of the seat attracted my attention, whether 
it represented carving, or a skin with the head 
of the animal retained, and I questioned one of 
the ladies nearer, just pointing, not with my 


One of the ladies, with some wonder in her 
pensive eyes, sald, “Our father had lost his arm 
just below his shoulder.” ‘ Yes,” said the 
“wizard,” ‘‘he is your father; he nods.” To 
make a Jong matter short, they had a sitting 
then and there, and they got mary unmistak- 


the precious truths of his new gospel from one 
part of the world to another; he received every 
indignity that could be heaped upon him at the 
hands of men; and yet, in spite of all this, 
when you would say the world had done nothing 
for him, and, according to the selfish principle, 
you would justify him in cursing the world and 
flinging his defiance in its teeth, even then he 
says, ‘I still regard myself asadebtor; a debtor 
to Jewand Greek and Barbarian, and I am ready 
to give my gift of light and truth to you that are 


utual 
0., 


JARE, 


USS S78. 


lost child. 


44.) supplemented his gifts with additions of his | there was more of a pressure, and the forefin- protecting houses from being struck by light- is a slope upward; we see it whichever way we finger, but with that umbrella, which really was ‘iat saldidnes sacitels tae kocest | number.—Philadelphia. at Rome, to the nations scattered abroad every- 
300.527.05 own. These people left well pleased with the | gerof Ada—if it was she—was quite percepti- | ning gSaigecate = yp niga napa turn. alittle in my way. At that moment a police- ees obsie —— remmapdaiptce: : et Shuteannsde Wenasty of Kine tihand el ace? ’ 

pape ri if ti 2y had b ble by the roughness of the cuticle on the first | rods. tus honor the theory, while we re-| It sounds odd that our handsomest furniture id to me, and, touchi i ’ , ’ ‘ i seit ‘Phts consectiia: of Pak, T esid, hed become 
67,000.00 interview, and happy ae if tiey they had been y g man rushed up me, and, touching my arm not recall the whole, and in the changes of the | Second. Edited, with Notes, by William J. Bi is =< - otal! sexta a aonene 


joint from too much careless sewing. Ada, in| member that the few houses which have not| should be shipped for a London drawing-room. 
her life, did much sewing, and that pressure | been struck by lightning this year were those | But whoever saw the chaste and rezal rooms at 
not ‘‘protected” by lightning-rods. the exhibition would feel that they were worthy 
There is another beautiful theory—that of| anv social scale. The California, Lowell and 
medicine. Many hundred years ago a doctor} Minnesota blankets would do credit to any 
discovered that a patient got well after taking a| realm. Our cottons have a reputation which 
certain prescription. He put it in a book, and | bids fair to secure an outlet abroad. Our car- 
for several centurics the doctors have copied | riages take premiums here and elsewhere, and 
the prescription in what they supposed were | will compete with any we have yet seen. The 
similar cases, and the patieats have continued | old clumsiness is giving place to elegance, 
to recover—if they dida’t take the medicine. strength and elasticity. English coaches would 


lightly, said civilly, though hastily, ‘‘You must 
not poirt at that picture with an umbrella.” 
Down came the umbrella as I replied, ‘Why, I | 
know better than to touch a picture. I did not | 
intend that.” ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘‘but some one 
behind might come against you—and that pic- 
ture is insured for $7000 dollars.” I did not in 
the least doubt the value of such a lovely crea- 
tion, nor had the possible danger ovcurred to 
me; and I begged his pardon, and he looked | 
apologetic; and so only courtesies passed be- 


—_—_— at the gates of heaven. 

PES .E27-05 We euspected this elasticity in his manifesta- | 
al aigtes) tions, and said to him, bluntly, “‘Why did you | seemed to be given tu manifest the fact, so that 
ee do that?” He did not seem to be aware of it, | he might know it was she. 

but said, ‘“‘Yes"—just as if the truth had first} Now, we do not relate this incident of our 
come to him—'‘why not? I like to cheer peo- | friend to prove it was Ada’s spirit, nor to prove 
ple up. Their spirit friends were here. They | it to have been a spirit at all; that is as one 
could have done all I did, only they would have | may choose to think. That is not what spirit- 
been longer about it. Why not do a little ex'ra | ualists ask of scientific people—only to admit 
and piece out the truth?” ‘What,” said we, | the fact and give a better or truer solution if 
‘with a lie?” ‘It is hardly that,” said he. {they can. In this connection we are speaking 


times they have ceased to be applicable, though | Rolfe, A. M.—This title tells a full story—that 
they are rhythmical as ever. The cars stopped | the accompiished editor and annotator of four 
for a moment at North Braintree, almost home, | previous works of Shakespeare, and of Gold- 
where I noted the finest apple-orchard I had | smith’s and Gray’s poems, has brought his care- 
seen on the journey, and I was reminded that | ful reading and acute analysis to the elucida- 
stony, rugged and cold New England is not be- | tion of the great author's text in one of his most 
hind the sister States in furnishing sustenance, | famous plays. The text is most carefully edited, 
physical and mental, for her children. | and the whole realm of English literature is 
Jane Green. | traversed to find explanatory and illustrative 
| meanings to the main discourse. With beauti- 
i ful engravings, handsome type, and complete 


as you might say, of civilization to-day; and 
yet, as all ideals forever outrun the actual, 
while this is the popular sentiment on the part 
of humanity, by which we judge people every 
day, still, it has not become, as it ought to be, 
the living, working, central principle of human 
life and human endeavor. To illustrate how 
we judge others by this principle, consciously 
or unconsciously, here is a man who bas made 
an immense amount of wealth, whose plans 
have been successful, who has gathered the 
riches and treasures of the world in full hand, 
until he stands surrounded by the accumulations 
His house is full of the works of art 
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The reader will get the idea without our going | of Artemas not so much as an individual as the 
further into details. This man did not feel as if | representative of a large number of spiritual- 
in his elasticity he had been cheating. We are | ists. Now, why in the name of common-sense 
“go fearfully and wonderfully made” that, in | should not Artemas, who has experienced this, 
the dynamics of human life, he may have been| to him, unmistakable fact, stick to it as a fact, 
led to do that by an influence that was not his | and let it affect him, make a spiritualist of him, 
own. We speak of the supplement, not the | as itdoes? No matter if a smart man can un- 
real, for they were not all asham. We must | tie a rope and get free, or a McLean-street me- 
confess he fell in our estimation. We hope he | dium have a trap-door like Jacob's ladder for 
did in the estimation of the unseen. There is | the angels (?) to ascend and deecend, or be- 
no indication of it, however, for he still deals | cause Lankaster sees some words written on 
successfully with the dead. His guides may | a slate before it is time. What has all these 
not be nice as regards honesty. We think, | exposures, and a thousand more of them, to do 
however, we shall not return through his medi- | with the fact that Artemas has experienced ? 
umship when we ‘‘go hence.” We have never | Of course the Lankasters and Conways will say 
sent anybody to have a sitting with him since. | it was not a fact; our friends Molecule and 
Still, when you come down to a nice point, he | Atom will also say Artemas was deceived; he 
did no more than Amos Bradley did in relat- | thought he felt something, but it was an illu- 
ing his Christian experience when about join- | sion. In stating this incident it was not a soli- 
ing Dr. Sharp's church. He pieced his experi- , tary one, but a matter of frequent repetition in 
ence out to make it more interesting by splicing some of its forms. Artemas is very far re- 
it with a little of the experience of another per- moved from a fool; bis friends Molecule and 
We do not think he was taken into the | Atom, who are scholars and scientists, know | 





son. 


did tothe mourners. Perhaps if Amos had been Well, Artemas knows it, and the spirit infer- 
a medium the same proclivity of embellishment | ence fits the case against all comers as yet. 
might have taken a lucrative turn. This is no, Why should he not persist in believing in these 
justification of any fraud, only to show again | phenomena, even if the Portland woman is 
how strangely, how fearfully, how wonderfully, | caught cheating, and the McLean-street woman, 
we are made, and how it seems to have come to and ten thousand others? What bearing have 
the surface of late years, both in church and! they, or Lankaster’s hasty exposure, before it 
state, and how necessary reform is, not in spirit- was one, or even if it was, on Artemas’s own 
ualism alone, but in everything that appertains | experience? That stands if the heavens fall. 
to current life. Now for Artemas, read a million more just such 

We think, however, that the supplementing | unmistakable experiences for other people, and 
(which we think has no application to Slade on | the lugubrious question of the Scientific Amers- 
the statement as published), and the cheating out | can is answered. The exposures, from begin- 
of whole cloth, like the quiet medium of Me- | ning to end, the real ones, which are many, the 
Lean street, and many others, in the past twenty- | fancied ones, which are also more or less, do 
five years, is perfectly diabolical! It goes | mot meet the case or cover the ground of the 
into the sorrows and hopes of life, the sacred | experience of nine-tenths of the spiritualists. A 


those who don’t know anything about it. 
all the farmers come here once a year to hear 


dices and time-honored customs. 


Now I suppose that nobody can get up such | seem out of place with us. 
beautiful theories concerning agriculture as | best, so carefully preserved, only serves as a 
And | relic, not a pattern. 


and enjoy the manner in which the lawyers | some travelling enthusiast has collected thirty 
spread themselves, trampling on life-long preju-| kinds of grindstones, and made a pyramidal 
No matter | height in Machinery Hall. 
how hard the theories may bear against their | ures in silk was considered a great discovery. 


Even Washington's 


“Scissors to grind!” still greets our ear, but 


The weaving of fig- 


tween us. Looking at-the catalogue I found 
the picture was “In Church,” by C. Bisschop, 


La Hague. 
A DECISION. 


The appreciative Pennsylvania lady of our 
party had previously said she wanted that Cor- 
liss engine for her parlor. Though impressed 
with its magnificence, and fascinated in watching 


| edition of this play is offered at a merely nom- 
The Jllustrated News and the American Arch- | inal cost tothe buyer. For schools and families 
ttect continue their attractive illustrations, and the work seems indispensable. — New York, 
the latter adds very entertaining and instructive | Harper & Brothers; to be had at Williams & Co. 
matter on a variety of art and architectural top- The Universalist Quarterly (October) opens 
ics.— Boston. 'with an article by Kev. A. D. Mayo, ‘‘Beauty 


A Piece of Silver, by Josephine Pollard, and in Common Life,” worthy the attention of 


LITERATURE. | notes and index, a most handy and satisfactory 





ministers of religion, and 


of years. 
and genius, everywhere betraying the marks of 
the highest culture and taste. Such aman says, 
‘*[ will live for myself; I will enjoy myseif with 
these things that [ have accumulated; I will not 
recognize the appeals that are made to me by 
want, by ignorance, by suffering, or by the sins 
of humanity. I choose to live for myself; to 
care only for myself.” Such a man is held in , 
popular estimation to-day as approaching, at 
least, that which is to be execrated. We feel 


common practice—to say nothing of their com-| There it goes on under our inspection and 
mon-sense—the speaker rushes about, like—to| manufactures tasteful and memorial specimens | | 


the various parts in motion as though they were | Zen Cents, by Mary Dwinell Chellis, are two) ‘mothers, teachers, 


iving creatures, still, for a parlor, I decided in| excellent temperance tales for the young peo- | 


church any quicker for it; but he warmed-up | Artemas is no fool, and knows a fact when he | legal gentlemen of eminent ability and exter- 


the hearers by his embellishment, and made a_| sees it or feels it. We are quoting it as an Uns | 
more acceptable effort for it, just as the medium | mistakable fact. That is possible, is it not? 


precincts of grief; it is worse than cheating in | ditch-digger can tell a stone when he sees it as 
a Bible contract, or stealing the silver of a 
communion-service. We have no patience with 
it. Though we know that in some cases the 
cheating is not a responsible act on the part of 
the medium, it will not do to open that door, 
however, for an apology. We think spirits, if 


wellasa Huxley. He may not know its formation, 
or its geological epoch, or its probable genesis ; 
but the superficial fact is as certain to one as to 
the other. Amid all the frauds exposed and 
unexposed there is the superficial basic fact in 
countless variety that they don't touch; that is 
established in millions of minds; that may be 





it be they, should know better; and if they 


shop,” with what Mrs. Partington calls perfect 
impurity; andthe hearers enjoy and applaud, 
remembering, I suppose, the injunction not to 
muzzle the ox that treadeth on—your corns! 
And then, when the festival is over, they forget 
all the theories, remembering only the eloquence 
and ability of the lecturer, and go to their homes 
and get ready to thresh their wheat—and the 
Democratic party—and wait for a renewal of 
the same amusement at the next cattle-show. 
There is something'which has puzzled me un- 
til to-day. Ihave wondered what could induce | 


sive practice to step aside from the path of their 
profession and devote an amount of time and 
labor which in their ordinary business would 
command a large sum of money to come before 
an assembly like this and discourse of agricul- 
ture. I think I have found out the reason. It 
| must be that, in addition to the sum paid for 
the annual address, they have an interest in the 
disposal of the premiums of the society. They 
are called upon to address a hungry set of sin- 
ners—I beg pardon—an audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, an hour before dinner-time, and 
they have such an excellent chance to get the 
first prize—for a bore! [Great applause.] I 
was about to say, when I was interrupted, that 
there is a competition for that prize after dinner! 
Mr. President, I honor the farmers’ profession 
above all others. I always liked farming—all 
butthe work. I like these cattle-shows. They 
are said to be good schools. The farmers who 
come here seem to renew their youth, and to be 
again school-boys. The happiest man I have 
seen was one I met in the cars this morning, on 
his way here. I envied him as I saw him danc- 
ing in the aisle and singing, in his buyish effer- 
vescence of spirits. He was a gay and festive 
youth of—seventy-five. And so, as we cannot 








use an original expression—‘‘a bull in a china- | apace. 


; by marvels in diamonds, gold and precious 


Piles of heavy cloth are also. cut at a 
stroke; and that is exemplified to the multitude 
which would have been discredited not long ago. 
The modus operandi of paper-making is shown; 
and inthe Main Building is a ream of almost | 
unprecedented width and length. At one ex- | 
tremity are hand-looms and their coarse fabrics ; 
but dotted along are textiles which are astonish- | 
ing in thickness, gorgeousness, richness and 
style. Common knit-trimming and hose meta- 
morphose to laces which only royalty could 
own, and stockings which would have made our 
grandmothers stare. Rude jewellry is capped 





stones. Primitive savage implements and uten- 
sil are supplemented by rarest specimens of | 
steel and higkest conceivable finish in burnish- | 
ed silver and plated-wares. The most initiatory | 
cup, has its rival in Sévres china, and the coarse | 
mat in Gobelin tapestry. The sun-dial gives 


certain perturbations. Weighing light is no 
longeranovelty. That of the sun upon a square 
mile of the earth is calculated at fifty-seven tons. 
According to Professor Landois, in his ‘“Voices 


gone conclusion. Thoughts fly apace! Think 
of keeepiog four serials along at once, and of 
publishing seventy-eight volumes in two years, 
which Paul Veval is reported to have done! 

he hidden gets revealed! We read with in- 





favor of the smaller and more delicate Sibley | ple, published by the National Temperance So- | 


the public press;” worthy to be printed as a 


in our hearts, and we say, ‘‘He has no right to 





tract whose leaves may be scattered for the 


engine, near-by. Now I resign even that, and | 
think the Bisschop picture and & single chair, | 
or stool, might fill a parlor pretty satisfactorily. | 
But then, there was one other article on which 

I allowed my eyes last to rest as I left the Main | 
Building that day that I might also want for | 
such a parlor. But I will not anticipate. Let 


that come in its turn by-and-bye, especially as | freaks.—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Many of the | 


I am not done with the umbrella. 
pictures here were very attractive, and I be- 
came absorbed in them and forgot my umbrella. 
But it could not have been long; it was only in 
the next room that I found I was relieved of it 
and all search was vain. Could I have been 
thus relieved by a kind-hearted clairvoyant who 
foresaw the possible perils to which the umbrella 
that very day would subject me? 
IN A RUSH. 
At any rate, I was that day rushed upon the 


‘take the ground” the first time I ever stepped 


ciety, New York | “healing of the nation;” ‘Egyptian Book of | 
ls : | the dead,” by Rev. O. R. Williams, is a review 


Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller's What Tom- | of Bunsen’s work; “The Avesta,” by G. T.| 


my Did is aclever wpincsieoaed bool, takes trom | Flanders, D.D., is a summary of the career of | 
the pages of The Little Corporal, for which it | Du Perron as a student of Persian theology, | 


was written. It is the story of the pranks of a | not so favorable to the theology as Mr. Con-| 


bright little fellow, the pet of everybody, and} | 


: See | way’s ‘Anthology ;” ‘‘ Pref. Immer’s Herme- | 
ee Bene SS Serene Pees, Seat He eee neutics of the New Testament” is reviewed by | 


' Prof. Cone of St. Lawrence University; the 
| The Unitarian Review, for October, opens | discussion of ‘‘Luther and Schleiermacher as | 
| with an essay by Rev. J. W. Chadwick, ‘‘The Preachers” is the first part of a translation from | 
| Essential Piety of Modern Science,” which reads the German, by Rev. E. Smiley; ‘Tyndall and | 


| ashe talks. 


‘Homes for tne People” is atimely | Martineau — Materialism and Religion,” are | 
i treated by Rev. H. I. Cushman; and the ‘Uni-| 


live such a selfish life as this. He has no right 
to give himself simply to his own enjoyment, in 
the presence of the suffering, the want, the ig- 
norance and the degradation of the world.” 
Such a man may, indeed, incidentally, and in 
the long run, be of use to humanity, but we 
give him no credit for it. He is simply a reser- 
voir. He accumulates healing and life-giving 
waters, but the reservoir is of nu use to man- 
kind until it is tapped, or until it is broken 
through and the waters are setfree. So we say 
of such a man as that he confers the greatest 

ossible favor he can by getting out of the 
world and letting the means he has accumulated 
go free for the service of mankind. He is like 
a sponge, absorbing everything with which it 
comes in contact, and of no earthly use to hu- 
manity, except as he is severely squeezed. 


| snd valuable article, drawn ia part froai the re- | versalist Church,” by Rev. A. St. John Cham-| Here is another man who has accumulated 


|ports of the Social Science Association, of | 4,4» 
jwhich Mr. Sanborn is secretary. Then there | terest, and book-notices, as usual.—Boston. 

| are articles by Rev. Messrs. Ellis, Hereford and | International Exhibition, 1876—Offcial Cat- 
| Gilman, and A. Perry, Esq., and a few pages of | alogue—Complete in one Volume.—Such is the 
| current topics and book notices.—Boston. title of a volume long-looked for, and quite in- 


place to clocks, watches, chronometers of every | train in Philadelphia almost an hour before I| The latest epoch of ancient history given in teresting throughout. oo ee ne eee 
size and grade, from those which time the earth expected; I was rushed from the train towards | Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s series is The Early | with great care, 
to that in a lady’s ring. The flambeau of the the ferry, then around from the ferry, and Roman Emptre, from the assassination ot Ju- | 
pine-knot is superseded by reflectors in light-/ lastly on the wrong ferry, to New York. A_ lius Cesar to that of Domitian, by W. W. Capes, | 
houses which warn the unwary and cheer the gentleman, even in busy New York, directed , M-A., of Oxford University. It has two maps, 
returning crew. The pear, bird, fish, of the me to the right horse-car, and I had taken hold | Showing ancient Italy and the Roman Empire. 
hour, is borne in patent refrigerators around the | of the guard to help myself on when the car | The narrative is exceedingly wel! written, bring- 
world. The products of every clime are at our | started. The conductor, or some one, siezed ing the events of the epoch treated vividly to 
door. We nod to the stars and clasp hands my shawl in assistance; but it was no use. I the mind. To the student of history no more 
with the planets. We place the remote ere it is | lost my hold, and was obliged to go down and | fascinating period, nor better treated, could be | 
seen, and speculate upon the near because of | 


under the direct supervision of 
the United States Centennial Commission, and 
makes a handsome volume of upwards of 1250 
| pages. Its contents include complete lists of 
the articles on exhibition in the various depart- 
ments of the exhibition; careful indexes of the 
exhibitors; illustrations of the principal build- 
ings, with ground plans and dimensions; names 
of the centennial commissioners, national and 
| State, of the centennial board of finance, of the 


| selected.—Received by Nichols & Hall. 
officers and members of the women’s centennial 


*‘General Review” contains items of in- 


money, but he devotes himself to the welfare of 
humanity. He gives to human need; he or- 
ganizes and carries out great benevolent enter- 
prises; he helps on the education of the world; 
he helps support liberal and true ideas, so that 
men may be delivered from their narrowness 
}and superstition, and lifted up into light and 
truth. Such a man as this we honor. Such 
men as these represent the ideals that we count 
worshipful in the past. The heart of humanity 
bows before them, and we say of such a man that 
he has reached that which is worthy of himself. 
We are proud to belong to the race that can 
produce suchaman. I use these simply as illus- 
trations of this fact, that the human heart natu- 
rally judges men by this principle, that was, I 
say, new in the time of Paul, and that has be- 
come, in theory at least, so common among our: 
selves. 

Now, my purpose is to-day to try if I can to 
lift this 8. nse, this theory, of obligation out of 


of Animals,” the vocal speed of ants is a fore- 


foot upon the sacred soil of thatcity. AsI rose The fourth volumeof Mr. Longfellow’s Poems 
up exultingly the car stopped, andI reached the | of Places concludes England's resorts, com- 
boat in season, with the feeling, that there was | passing, alphabetically, Ulpha to York, and| 
;no knowing what might have happened. 
might have had my eyes knocked out, my limbs |tory, embraces Aberglasney and the River 
broken, at least the glass and shell smashed that | Usk. Scarcely a poet of note but is quoted in 
I was taking home to friends (a third package | this and the preceding volumes, and the whole 
in my hands), had I not been relieved of the | forms a eollection of poetry of places one could 


I then takes up Wales, and, after an introduc- | 


executive committee, and of the American and 


descriptions of the geographical position, natural 
features, government, agricultural and manafac- 
turing industries, and educational development 
of ali the countries contributing to the exhibi- 
tion; making it a most valuable book of refer- 
ence for a!l libraries, public and private, and a 
fitting memento of the centennial celebration of 
American independence. — Philadelphia, Cen- 








umbrella by the aforesaid thoughtful and kindly | hardly fancy existed before this issue. It is a 
clairvoyant! | veny beautiful and a very welcome tribute of 


tennial Catalogue Co. 


foreign judges in the several groups; and brief 


the position of an instinct, of a feeling, of a 
mere theory; to examine with you the grounds 
on which it rests, that this instinct may turn for 
us into a rational conviction—a conviction of 
right, of duty; that it may become thus a work- 
ing power in our hearts and in our lives. And 
then, when we have gone over so much, we will 
glance very briefly at the measure of this obli- 
gation. 

What, then, are the grounds of this obliga- 
tion? When we say a man ought to live so- 
and-so, he ought to give, he ought to help, he 
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ht to preach and labor to lift up humanity, 
oy pes he? What is the reason of ~ 
There are three that I wish to speak of. And, 
first, there is a reason that is embodied in that 
wonderful question of Paul, which I have not 
read to-day, in which he says, ‘¢What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? If, therefore, thou 
hast received it, why dost thou boast as if thou 
hadst not received it?” What I mean is this : 
You do not possess to-day one single thing which 
makes up the life of civilization, of humanity, 
for which you are not absolutely indebted to 
your fellowmen. A man says, “I am rich, but 
I owe no man anything. What I have, I have 
gained by the clear insight of my own brain and 
the tireless execution of my own hand. I have 
paid all my honest debts. Ihave never cheated 
a van; I have never taken an unfair or undue 
advantage; therefore, what I have is my own, 
and I have a right to do what I will with my 
own.” Thatis, *‘1am not indebted to the world 
for it. It belongs to me. By my own hand 
have I gotten this victory.” Let us see if you 
have. You have become rich, how? Through 
commerce, through trade, in some form of mer- 
chandise. Let us see if it is all your own, or 
if you do not rather owe very much to others. 
In the first place you live in the midst and un- 
der the influences of a government strong and 
wise; strong and wise, at any rate, if not per- 
fectly, in such a degree as enables it to keep the 
country at peace. These conditions of peace- 
ful government under which you live, and which 
enables you to live peacefully and attend to 
our affairs—did you make them? Are they 
the result of your own efforts? From whence 
have they come? From the very first dawn 
of history we see the struggle, the toil, the 
thought, and the onward reaching of human- 
ity, striving after some form of government that 
should approximate this ideal that we almost see 
realized here in America before our eyes. It 
has been at the cost of thousands and thousands 
of years of thought, of labor, of tears, of heart- 
ache, of blood, that the very first condition of 
your being able to trade has been conferred upon 
you. You owe it to the labor of thousands of 
generations of humanity that you have this 
American government under which you are at 
peace, in the midst of which you are free to 
pursue your avocations. : 

Then you have used the railroad as one of the 
means by which you have carried on your busi- 
ness. Is thatof your making? Through years 
of labor, of invention, of toil, of addition on 
the part of one man to the work of those who 
have preceded him, through generatios after 
generation, has this wondrous piece of mechan- 
ism been perfected, so that to-day it carries your 
goods all over the country and brings to you the 
materials out of which you have manufactured 
vour wealth. You have used the telegraph. 
‘Again, through thousands of years of scientific 
experiment, from the first time when men no- 


ticed the principles of magnetism and electric- 
ity, through toil and poverty and life-long en- 


deavor, have men pertected this marvellous in- 


strument that enables you to speak to your 
customer in New York, Chicago, New Orleans 
or Pekin, and transact in 4 moment your busi- 
And you use the 
wondrous system of writing, and the admirably 
organized postal system, by which you are en- 
abled to communicate with all parts of the globe. 
So you may take all the machinery (these are 
but illustrations) by which you are able to carry 
on your business, and there is hardly one single 
thing that you do not owe to the labor, the toil, 
the tears, the suffering, and the struggle, of your 
You go home to your dinners after 
As you sit around the table it seems a 
very simple thing to have a fine meal; so sim- 
ple that you are in no very pleasant disposition 


ness all around the world. 


fellowmen. 
church. 


if anything happens to be out of order, because 


you say there was no need of its being out of 
order; and yet the perfection of cookery that 
is represented in your dinner means again, as 


in the other cases, thousands of years of dis- 
covery, of invention, of struggle, of toil. 


handed over from one age to another some ele- 


ment, some new element, some third element 


still, that goes to make up the perfection of the 


table and the surroundings of your dinner that 
And then the carpets over 
which you walk, the pictures on your walls, the 
very frame-work of your houses, the glass in 
your windows, the mirrors on your walls—there 
is not one single thing that makes up what you 
call the material civilization of the globe that 
has not been earned for you, that has not been 
given to you freely, by the tears and the efforts 


you shall eat to-day. 


of your tellow men. 


What have you done, then, in getting rich? 
You have simply used a little inherited might 
and sagacity, that you owed, perhaps, to the 


clear heads of your father and your grandfather, 


happening to be born in a tine of healthy and 
You have used a little 
inherited genius, you have used health, which 
was given to you, again, because you happened 
You have used 
a position here in Boston, because you did not 
happen to be born in Central Africa, but did hap- 
pen to be born herve, where there were abun- 
You have used 
materials and means and instrumentalities, none 
of which are your own, to bring together around 
you in your homes, at your doorstep, a few of 


quick-witted descent. 


to be born of healthy ancestors. 


dant opportunities around you. 


the age-long achievements of humanity. The 
very brain with which you have thought it, the 
hand with which you have done it, the skill 
with which you have wrought it out, every 
instrumentality and means you have used, you 
owe to humanity. So that what you have is 
not your own, atter all. It is simply deposited 
in your hands in trust, by the great mass of 
men that we call society. 
from them; they have given it to you; and all 
the laws of justice, of right and of benevolence, 


demand of you that, first, you use it for the 
welfare of humanity ; and, secondarily, for your- 


self. 

And a similar thing is true—I have not time 
to enlarge half what is in my mind—a similar 
thing is true in regard to the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the race. You stand here to-day, edu- 
cated, cultured, able to read, able to write, able 
to think about truth, able to discover; looking 
into the heavens, and seeing there, in imagina- 
tion, the wondrous mechanism of the universe; 
looking at the soil beneath your feet, and read- 
ing in imagination the reeord of God's creative 
work on the tablet-leaves of the earth. And so 
of all this great intellectual world that we speak 
of—is it yours? Where did it come from? 
Why, it took humanity thousands of years to 
find out, in the first place, that there was any 
such thing as a connected system of truth. It 
is one of the most modern of all modern ideas, 
one of the latest of human discoveries, that 
there was any such thing as a system of truth, 
and then the means by which it is transmitted 
and brought down to you. It took humanity 
thousands of years to perfect the alphabet with 
which our little children begin their studies at 
school. It took them thousand of years to dis- 
cover the paper on which you write your let- 
ter of friendship or your note of business. It 
took them thousands of years to bridge over 
the gulf between a pointed stick or a sharpened 
reed, and some colored fluid that they could use 
for ink, and the present perfected gold and steel 
pens, and the writing fluids that are in our 
houses. I[t took them some thousands of years 
to discover the means by which they could print 
the thoughts of the coming generations; print 
them so rapidly, print them so cheaply, that 
they could be diffused broadcast all over the 
world, and make the highest intelligence of the 
highest men of history the common property of 
the poorest men of the race. So, as you sit in 
your store, after. your day’s work, reading the 
poems of Shakespeare, reading the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, or the last work of George 
Eliot, as you enter into this great realm of his- 
tory, and associate with the finest minds and 
noblest thought of the race, you are simply dip- 
ping with your little cup out of the sea, the 
waters of which are made up of the contribu- 
tions of the tears and the struggle and the thought 
and the heartache of all the world. And so, 
when you go out of the intellectual world into 
that which we call the moral and spiritual, you 
may give your flippant and off-hand judgments 
of right and wrong; but your concsience, that 


The 
whole line of past gencrations of men have 


You have taken it 


we wives and mothers, and you may hear 
the. rs of feeble children, dependent on those 
fathers for bread! And why have they done it? 
What has given them strength to resist the 
pleadings of innocence and weakness, that they 
should choose to burn rather than rest in the 
embraces of those they love? Simply this de- 
votion—devotion to truth. To such as these 
vou owe it that you are free to think, to study, 
and that you possess, to-day, this freedom of 
search after that which is right. This common 
inheritance of Boston men and women, to-day, 
means everything that can be imagined or pic- 
tured. of human horror—dungeons, racks, tor- 
tures, wild beasts and death! 

Do you not owe much, then, to your fellow- 
men? Can you selfishly stand and receive from 
the bleeding, broken, tortured hands of your 
fellowmen these highest and grandest gifts of 
the race, and then simply hug them in your 
arms, while just before you are suffering, want, 
and ignorance and-evil, that need that the sante 
gift shall be passed on, to lift them up, and make 
them partakers of the grand inheritance of the 
ages. 

er have touched, and I have allowed myself to 
touch, somewhat at length on this first consid- 
eration. I must touch very briefly on the other 
two grounds. The next is the converse of this. 
It is simply the appeal of need to the human 
heart. We do not stop to reason about it. We 
never think to raise a question as to where it 
comes from. We see a man suffering, and the 
instinct of the human heart, as we say, is to 
help him. We see a man in ignorance, and we 
wish to teach him. We see a man in sin and 
wrong, and, if we be truly humane and God-hke, 
we wish to help him, to lift him out of that con- 
dition. If we should analyze this philosophi- 
cally, I suppose we should find it based in what 
we call sympathy. When the Samaritan (and 
he will stand as the perpetual type of this form 
of goodness )—when the Samaritan looked upon 
the man wounded, bleeding, and left for dead, if 
he had analyzed his feeling it would have been 
something like this: ‘‘Here is another self. If 
I were in his position, and he were passing by, 
I should expect and want him to come and help 
me; therefore, I willhelphim.” And I suppose 
the feeling of pride on the part of the Priest and 
the Levite was simply this: ‘‘There is a man in 
need. It will be some trouble to me tu help him. 
I do not believe I shall ever be in his condition 
or want any such help. Therefore I will get 
out of it as easily as I can. I will pass by on 
the other side. Perhaps somebody else will 
come along and help him.” But this instinctive 
desire to help a need of humanity is one com- 
mon to every rightly-developed and well-bal- 
anced human heart and soul; so much so that 
we judge as impious ull those who have not this 
very first principle of what we call ‘‘common 
humanity.” I remember reading a story—it is 
a very plain and homely story—of President 
Lincoln, which indicates how this common feel- 
ing reaches beyond the limits of humanity. I 
do not know that President Lincoln ever did 
anything in his life that was really grander than 
this act, for I believe that the Proclamation of 
Emancipation which he issued, giving liberty to 
four millions of slaves, was simply the logical re- 
sult of the same principle that he was practically 
carrying out toward the lower animals, as well 
as humanity, when he was a lawyer in Illinois. 
The story is that one day, when he was on his 
way to attend court somewhere in the country, 
he came to one of those places, such as were 
very common in the country roads of Illinois, 
where there was an almost interminable depth 
of mud in the roads, and, in the midst of this, 
there was a pig sinking, and ready to die. Lin- 
coln looked at him a moment, and passed by. 
He went on some distance, but the thought of 
the suffering of this lowest and most degraded 
of animals, as we think, and his want and need, 
so touched the sympathy of his heart that at 
last he went back, and at the cost of his suit of 
clothes, and of being late at his engagement, he 
lifted the animal out of his position of suffering 
and of peril. It is a very homely story, but 
Lincolo never did anything in the world that in- 
dicated more truly the stuff out of which his 
character was made—for they who will relieve 
the suffering of the lowest and the poorest, cer- 
tainly will not neglect the wants of those who 
are higher in the scale of being. And so we in- 
stinctively honor those who, like Ida Lewis, 
Grace Darling and Florence Nightingale, have 
heard the wail of human want and sorrow, and, 
at whatever cost of danger to themselves, have 
rushed to the rescue. These are the ideals of 
grandeur and glory and beauty before which we 
reverently bow. 

And the next ground of obligation is simply 
this: You, as men and women, are bound to be 
true to the highest ideal of your own characters. 
You do not expect a little blade uf grass in your 
yard to bear a flower, but you do expect it to be 
a perfect blade of grass. You do not expecta 
rose-bush to bear apples, but you do expect it 
to bear roses. You do not expect an apple- 
tree to bear pears, but you do expect, it to bear 
apples, and you expect it to bear good apples, 
or else you do not think it worth keeping, sim- 
ply because the ideal you form of the apple-tree 
is that it shall bear good fruit. You do not ex- 
pect a harmonicum to have the breadth, range 
and music of a piano or a church-organ, but 
you do expect it to be well constructed and 
properly tuned, or it is not worth anything even 
asa harmonicum. You do not expect a bird to 
run on a race-course like a horse, neither do 
you expect a horse to fly, but you expect each 
to be perfect of its kind. And so you expect a 
man (and you judge him by this principle) to 
attain to the best of which he is capable. A 
man can think. You cxpect him, therefore, to 
be thoughtful and to be governed by his brain. 
A man has great possibilities of love for, and 
devotion to, his fellow men. You expect these 
capacities to be dvveloped, and that he shall 
live according to the highest ideals of these. 
And so you demand that every man and every 
woman shall be judged by the possibilities, the 
highest and noblest possibilities, of their char- 
acter. If a man is pocr you do not expect him 
to be benevolent in the same sense as arich man. 
If s man is very wealthy, although he may give 
twice as much as any of his neighbors, you have 
aright to call hima mean man if he has not 
been worthy of what he is capable of being. 
So you judge men, not by what others do, but 
by what they themselves are able todo. A man 
must be perfect of his kind, or he has fallen 
short of his ideal. 

Now, then, briefly, what is the measure of 
this obligation? The grounds of it we have 
passed over. Let us return again to the words 
of Paul. How much did he propose te do? 
‘‘As much as in me is.” As much as he could, 
in other words. That is what he proposed to do 
for humanity. And that is the principle that 
ought to govern our thinking and our living. 
You must first do, of course, for your family, 
for those immediately about and dependent upon 
you. Butthere is hardly a man or woman living 
who cannot do something more thanthat. And, 
in order that you may link yourself to your kind, 
and may feel that you have some part, at least, 
in this grand human work of lifting up the 
world, you must have somebody outside of the 
circle of that which can be called selfish, that 
you can think for, labor for, and endeavor to 
lift up and help. I cannot tell you, you must 
be the judges, how much you shall do. If you 
are wealthy, you must use your money. If you 
are cultured and trained, so that you can teach, 
you must use your brain. If you have relig- 
ious sympathy and enthusiasm, vou must seek 
to guide men into those higher ways that lead 
toward God. But, along the line of your abil- 
ity, and so much as you are able, seek to do good 
to your fellow men. : 
And there is one other thought, and my last— 
that which reconciles this self-sacrifice with 
your own highest development: We are accus- 
tomed to honor those who have given them- 
selves the most perfectly to the life of the race, 
and we are accustomed to feel, also, that no 
man has a right to stunt or dwarf himself. You 
must become just as great as you are able, just 
as true and perfect in your own life and being. 
And notice the harmeny of this Divine ar- 
rangement, by which the two become one! 
What is it to become the highest and greatest 
| that you possibly can? Is it not to be as per- 
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A NEW POEM BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Near Eman's hall, beyond the outward fosse, 
There was a slope all gay with golden moss. 
Green grass and lady-ferns and daisies white, 
And fairy cups, the wandering bee's delight, 
And the wild thyme that scents the upland breeze, ) its work and must pass away. In their extra- 
And clumps of hawthorn and fair ashen trees. 
And at its foot there spread a little plain 

That never seemed to thirst for dew or rain; 
For round about it waved a perfumed wood, 
And through its midst there ran a crystal flood 
With many a murmuring song and elfin shout, 
In whose clear pools the crimson spotted trout 
Would turn his tawny side to sun and sky, 

Or sparkling upward catch the summer fly; 
On whose green banks the iris in its pride, 
Flaming in blue and gold, grew side by side 


The Palace-Garden. 


With meadow sweet and snow-white ladies’- 
gowns, 

And daffodils that shook their yellew crowns 
In wanton dalliance with each breeze that blew ; 
And there the birds sang songs forever new 

To those that loved them as friend loveth friend ; 
And there the cuckoo first his way would wend 
From far-off climes and kingdoms year by year, 
And rest himself and shout his message clear 
Round the glad woods, that winter was no more, 
And summer's reign begun from shore to shore. 


Beside that merry streamlet all day long, 

From month to month, was heard the crafts- 

men’s song; 

For they were gathered there from many lands, 

And fast the palace grew beneath their hands, 

Until each fretted roof and cornice fold 

Shone through the woodland sprays like fiery 

old. 

Then er the flowery slope and level space 

They built a giant wall, from cope to base 

Unbroken, save by one small massive door 

With the king’s shield in porphyry tashioned o’er. 

And guarded by a triple gate of brass 

Through which, unbid, no living wight could 
ass. 

And iene upon mortal’s proudest dream 

Did such a fairy sight of splendor gleam 

As that gay palace glowing in the light, 

With doorways carven of the silver white, 

And doors of burnished gold and ivory, 

And halls roofed o’er with the pink cedar-tree ; 

And garden glorious with all flowers that grew, 

And lawn in whose green midst a jet upflew 

Of water from a well of carmogal, 

Backward again all diamonded to fall 

In breeze-blown mists and showers of glittering 


spray 
Upon the gold- fish at their happy play. 
And there they nursed the babe on breast and 


nee 
Within these palace halls full tenderly ; 
And there she grew and blossomed year by year 
In light and loveliness without a peer. _ 
Like a fair fragrant flower tlat time by time 
Gains some new beauty in its summer prime ; 
And oft about the garden she would run 
And like a fairy dance in shade and sun, 
And make companionship with everything — 
That through the garden moved on foot or wing. 
And scarce seven years had passed till with her 

tongue 
Nimble w:th elfish questions she had wrung 
The very heart from out her nurse’s breast ; 
And all this time did no eye living rest 
Upon her, save the king’s own royal eye 
And Caffa’s, and the ladies proud and high 
Who nursed her, and old Lavarcam’s, the dame 
Who oft in fear and wonder thither came 
To talk with her beneath the garden bowers ; 
And there amid the brightest of the flowers, 
Laughing the child would say— , 
“O Lavarcam ! 
Come, tell me!—Oh, come, tell me what I am! 
Did I come here just like the summer fly 
To sparkle in the sun and then to die? 
I’ve asked the flies full oft, but murmuringly 
They said they were too filled of present glee 
To give me answer, and they passed away ; 
And once unto the streamlet did I say 
‘What am I?’ for in grove or garden walk 
I oft feel lonely and perforce must talk 
To all things round that creep or walk or fly. 
And welll knowtheirspeech. And‘WhatamI?’ 
I asked the stream; and it was churlish, too, 
And would not speak, but from its weeds up- 
threw 

A great brown frog, puffed up with too much 

ride, 
And Ugly! ugly! ugly!’ hoarse he cried; 
And then from off the streamlet’s grassy brim 
He made great mouths at me, and I at him, 
Until I grew ateared of him and me, 
And ran and ran by dank and rustling tree 
Up to the fount to see my gold-fish glance, 
And with them in the sun like this to dance!” 
Then as a swallow that from o’er the foam 
Returns at last to her dear native home, 
And filled with joy beneath the branches cool 
In airy circles skims her favorite pool, 
So round the fountain with light foot and free 
The little elfish maid danced gracefully, 
Now here, now there, in her wild gambolings 
O’er the smooth grass, as if she too had wings! 
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Ohio and Indiana. 

Mr. Tilden, at the ‘‘Everett House,” receiving 
the returns, would have been a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Nast, if he had thought of it. The 
great tax-dodger might have been given cheek- 
by-jowl with John Morrissey, and other choice 
“‘reformers” of the New York ring (with Bill 
Tweed under conviction in the distance), eager- 
ly scanning the figures; the rum-bottle and pack 
of cards on the table, and the gambling frater- 
nity all round. The sheriff with his writ might 
have been appropriately stuck in to complete 
the picture. It is easy to conceive of the cha- 
grin and the curses with which such a crowd 
received the news after an effort which has no 
parallel for audacity and barefaced scoundrel- 
ism. Mr. Tilden and his barrel of confederate 
and other scrip, his adulatory letters, his edito- 
rial bureau, and subsidized newspapers, with 
his horde of pimps, repeaters and blacklegs— 
all thrown away! He could see the intelligent 
discrimination of the peop!e in State and na- 
tional affairs only with dismay. The reversal 
of the Congressional delegation on his own 
chosen ground ensures his defeat in November. 
The disturbing greenback vote in Indiana, and 
the temperance vote in Ohio, being then out of 
the way, will react with tremendous effect in the 
presidential issue. Poor Tilden! He has rid- 
den too high a horse for a man of his stature, 
and has been badly thrown. He must now go 
into quarantine for recovery. But we fear he 
wili never be able to take the track again. Sic 
transit ! 








Party Permanency. 
The misgivings which timid people have in- 
dulged in with reference to the result of the 
present campaign are happily put to flight by 
the October elections. There was, in reality, no 
room for doubt from the moment of the Ver- 
mont success. Experience has demonstrated 
that a like cause affects all sections substantially 


by which you judge your neighbor and yourself, | fect in your physical life as you can be? At the alike, and that the issue in one State foreshad- 


is not your own. This sense of right has been 
developed little by little, year by year; has been 
the last, consummate flower to bloom on the top 
of the centuryyplant of the ages. This sense 
of right and reas. this moral intuition, this 
judgment of what is fitting, is the result of all 
that humanity has been able to think and achieve 


in the realm of morals and religion, and you | velop according as they are used, your going 


simply take it full-made to-day. The concep- 
tion of God, of right and ot wrong, is a part of 
the conception of the whole course of things | 
that we call the universe. The God we worship 
and bow before to-day is no more like the God | 
of three hundred years ago than that God was | 
like the fetish of the South-Sea Islander. A | 
god that governed a little three-story universe, | 
sitting un a throne in the third and highest of | 
those stories, and then the God of this great, | 
infinite and glorious cosmos that modern science | 


~yhas revealed to the worid—how infinitely grand | 


is the difference and the advance. And you 
owe it to what? Look back and see to what | 
you owe it? There has not been one single} 
step taken in the moral progress of the world | 
that has not been taken by martyrs and apostles | 
with bleeding feet; that has not been at the cost | 
of heartache, as they rent themselves away from | 
those who clung around them, their friends, 
their loved ones, doing it out of a lofty devotion | 
to the truth that had come to them! Look at a | 
man like Jesus, shrinking not from the cross; | 
from the ignominy of those who are put to death 
on the cross of shame, in order that he might 
lift men up to a higher, grander conception of 
the Father in heaven! Glance back along the 
path by which humanity has come. At almost 
every step there are fagots burning, and the 
flames are rising around the blackened and 
crisping forms of your brothers; and in the 
background, through the smoke, you may see 





same time is it not one of the conditions of be- 
ing able to help your fellow men that you shall 


ows the issue in all, due allowance being made 
for local disturbances and previous proclivities. 








| be also as cultured, as developed in your intel- 
| lectual nature, as you can be? And is not this 
| simply putting the instruments into your hands 
with which you can work? And since it is a 
law of human life that faculties and powers de- 


out to help and teach and lift up your fellow- 
men is the way, the truest and nearest way, by 
which you shall reach the highest personal at- 
tainment of which youare capable. And, since 
man is capable of exercising powers of benevo- 
lence, of love, let him pour out 1n all the chan- 
nels of his nature this benevolent force that 
shall have a vivifying and quickening power in 
humanity, and he himself becomes great in 
these things. Just as the sun enters into the 
life of the universe and loses nothing by so en- 
tering—just as the river pours out its volume 
of water on the country through which it flows, 
and as perpetually the ocean that it feeds sends 
up its evaporation to the skies, to drop down in 
rain and snow, and feed it at its source, so that 
it is never diminished, but, rather, grows larger 
by that which it bestows—so the individual man, 
as he develops himself, and seeks to attain to 
the highest and noblest of which he conceives 
himself to be capable, is exercising all these 
highest and noblest qualities, so that he be- 
comes a benefactor of his fellow men, and is 
reaching two grand ends at once—developing 
himself into the likeness of God, and lifting up 
his fellow men into the same likeness of Divine 
perfection and beauty. 








A fine route of proccssion for the great dem- 
onstration next Thursday. Make your prepa- 
rations for illuminating nov / 





firm!y cemented as the work proceeded. 


temporary expedients, is necessarily temporary 
itself. Such have been the parties in this coun- | mediately order all the available force in the 
try, heretofore, which have come and gone, and | military division of the Atlantic to report to 
are scarcely remembered. Such is the Demo- 
cratic party of to-day. But one which stands 
for human welfare in the aggregate, as the Re-| and effectually used in case of resistance to the 
publican party undeniably does, must be a per- authority of the United States. It is hoped that ‘ surance Company on Wednesday forenoon last. 


But this would have been evident, a priors, 
upon a very superficial survey of the historical 
field. There is no example of a moral revolution 
going backward. Contests there may have been, 


with varying success; but the movement itself 
has been continuously onward and upward. 
The most conspicuous of them have been the 
conflict of Judaism with Paganism, Christianity 
with Islamism, Protestantism with Romanism, 
and perhaps science with theology. 
this field, we find the conflict of right against 
might, of the many against the few, with the 
final result of a universal emancipation, both|Jonn L. Capwacvapgr, Acting Secretary of d 
civil and religious. 
this latter upon its banner, is incapable of de- 
feat unless it should utterly fail in its purpose, | Swance of the action taken at the Cabinet meet- 
by attempting too little or too much; for it must | i9g, for the a, of the public peace in 
not be forgotten that the evolutions of history | South Carolina :— 

have required time, and plenty of it. 


Narrowing 


A party, theretore, with 


Every 
tep has been equivalent to a new creation, and 


these steps have been strictly successive, and | States Army :—Sir:—In view of the existing 
cuban das nt si ge eg ta either from stupidity or design, fails to notice 
dent of this date may be disregarded. To pro- | its reference to Mr. Tilden’s absence from the 
tingency, you wiil im- meeting. 


A party which hinges only upon negations, or 


to the ordinary vicissitudes of erring leadership, 


TUE CO UMON WEALTH influence in America is already shown by ex- 
4 me 
-| tage of the waste and necessities of the bellig- 


‘|The Heavy Hand upon South Caro- 


vide against such a con 


and the direct antagonism of sectional and class 
interests, prejudices and passions. 


ordinary profundity they have forgotten to as- 
sign a valid reason, or to inquire who or what 
should take its place. Common-sense would 
indeed have suggested that the force of ideas, 
backed by the power of the sword, had some 
reasonable expectation of life; but we fear that 
common-sense should be written uncommon. 
By the brief horoscope which we have drawn, 
there is no party in the future but the Republi- 
can party, since there can be nothing higher or 
nobler than a pure philanthropy. Democratic 
injustice, fraud and malignity may still survive 
to make the contrast more striking and the end 
more certain. But whatever is done politically 
for the elevation of the masses, by the promo- 
tion of education, industrial enterprise and 
moral reform, will be done by the Republican 
party, and no other; and it may confidently ap- 
peal to its own wonderful record in the midst of 
the evils engendered by war as its guarantee for 
faithfulness to its trust hereafter. 








Constantinople---and War ! 

Mr. Hazewell, in the Traveller, ably contro- 
verts the general opinion that the possession of 
Constantinople by Russia would be a serious 
menace to England. If so, why all this pother? 
His argument cannot be considered as conclu- 
sive. Because the Greeks and Tarks have not 
gained by its possession, it does not follow that 
it would not be turned to good account by Rus- 
sia. So the Spaniards have held Louisiana and 
California to no purpose, and the Indians have 
held the entire continent, without leaving a scrap 
of written history. Give to Russia a commer- 
cial marine, through the possession of a first-class 
entrepot which is not ice-bound half the year, 
and she would tell adifferent story. Mr. Haze- 
weil says that ‘‘British India would be about as 
much affected by the Russians entering Constan- 
tinople as our country would be affected by the 
entrance of the Sioux into Salt Lake city ;” 
that ‘‘ control of the AZgean sea would suffice 
to make Constantinople worthless as a port;” 
and that ‘England would like nothing better 
than to get the whole Russian navy off the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, where, with half as large a 
force as that would be, her sailors would knock 
it to atoms,” etc. Mr. Hazewell is high author- 
ity, but this seems to be rather loud talk. If so 
insignificant a naval power as that of the United 
States could shake the vaunted British supre- 
macy at sea, what might be expected of a power 
which, with a little matter of two centuries of 
growth, is already more than her match on the 
land? 

We do not anticipate any such contingency. 
If Russia coveted India, her route is via Affghan- 
istan, and is perfectly accessible. But she has 
no such ambition. We do not understand that 
this is anything more than a little English clap- 
trap to inflame the public mind. Russia must 
be kept out of Turkey to preserve the balance 
of power—nothing more nor less. The posses- 
sion of Constantinople by a powerful people, as 
Mr. Hazewell admits, implies the control of the 
entire Levant. This is the real difficulty, and 
not any danger to British India. But the great 
powers may in time come to consider the sup- 
pression of a wretched barbarism as no great 
disaster, especially if it gives place to a progres- 
sive and peaceably-disposed nationality, which 
would have no interests to promote which would 
be prejudicial to the rest of the world. 

At all events, the question seems now likely 
to be tested. Russia has given notice that it is 
expedient for her to march troops into Turkish 
territory. This has set all Europe into a fer- 
ment which presages war of continental pro- 
portions. Russia, Germany and Austria are said 
to be in sympathy. If so, they will probably 
have their own way, for it does not seem possi- 
ble for all the other powers, unitedly, to cope 
with them. A few days will rapidly culminate 
the relative positions of all Europe. The reflex 


citement at the stock-exchanges, the rise in gold, 
and the preparation of merchants to take advan- 


erents. 





ina. 

It is no ordinary defiance of law that can call 
from the chief magistrate of a great country a 
proclamation of caution to its subjects or citi- 
zens. South Carolina has again furnished the 
defiant provocation. President Grant, with the 
endorsement of the Cabinet, has issued the fol- 
lowing :— 

By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, it has been satisfactorily shown to 
me that insurrection and domestic violence exist 
in several counties of the State of South Car- 
olina, and that certain combinations of men 
against the law exists in many counties, known 
as ‘rifle clubs,” who ride up and down by day 
and night, in arms, murdering some peaceable 
citizens and intimidating others, which combi- 
nations, though forbidden by the laws of the 
State, cannot be controlled or suppressed by the 
ordinary course of justice; and, 

Whereas, it is provided in the constitution of 
the United States that the United States shall 
protect every State in this Union, on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive when the 
legislature cannot be convened, against domes- 
tic violence; and, 

Whereas, by laws in pursuance of the above, 
it is provided (in the laws of the United States) 
that in all cases of insurrection in any State, or 
ot obstruction to the laws thereof, it shall be 
lawful for the President of the United States, 
on application of the legislature ot such State, 
or of the executive, when the legislature cannot 
be convened, to call for the militia of any other 
State or States, or to employ such part of the 
land and naval forces as shall be judged neces- 
sary for the purpose of suppressing such insur- 
rection or causing the laws to be duly executed; 
and, 

Whereas, the legislature of said State is not 
now in session and cannot be convened in time 
to meet the present emergency, and the execu- 
tive of said State, under section four of article 
XIV. of the constitution, an.! the laws passed 
in pursuance thereof, has therefure made due 
application to me in the premises for such part 
of the military force of the United States as 
may be necessary and adequate to protect such 
State and citizens thereof against domestic vio- 
lence, and to enforce the due execution of the 
laws; and, 

Whereas, it is required that whenever it may 

be necessary, in the judgment of the President, 
to use the military force for the purpose afore- 
said, he shall forthwith, by proclamation, com- 
mand such insurgents to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective homes within a 
limited time : 
Now, therefore, I, Utysses S. Grant, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby make 
proclamation and command all persons en- 
aged in said unlawful and insurrectionary pro- 
ceedings to disperse and retire peaceably to 
their respective abodes, within three days from 
this date, and hereafter abandon said combina- 
tions and submit themselves to the laws and 
constituted authorities of said State; and I en- 
voke the aid and cooperation of all good citi- 
zeus thereof to uphold the laws and preserve 
the public peace. 


to be affixed. : 
Done at the city of Washington, this 17th 
day of October, in the year of our Lord 1876, 


the one hundred and first. 5 
By the President, 


State. 


War DepartTéent, 
Wasuineton Cirr, Oct. 17, 1876. } 





manency in the very nature of things, subject | collision may thus be avoided; but you will in-|T 
struct Gen. Ruger to let it be known that it is 
the fixed purpose of the government to carry 
out the spirit of the proclamation and to sustain 
it by the military force of the general govern- 
This is a sufficient answer to the croakers | ment, supplemented, if necessary, by the militia 


who fancy that the Republican party has done | °f the several States. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. D. Cameron, Secretary of War. 


The President's proclamation will speak for 
itself. It has been kept back until the last mo- 


ment to suit the whims of that short-sighted, 


temporizing class uf men who, somehow or 
other, manage to make people believe that they 
are vastly wise until the event proves their 
folly. These men never see danger until it ia 
right upon them. We apprehend that there are 
few of them who will now call the action of the 
President in question. But the grounds for it 
were amply set forth in this journal several 
weeke ago. 


in this very direction. 


sham Democracy. 


uniformly secured their heartiest 
Whatever measures are 





building is conveyed by a separate instrument, 
which is in the nature of an agreement, and 
which provides that for the term of thirty years 
the building, if standing on its present location, 
shall be used only for historical or memorial 


commercial purposes; and shall not be opened 
for any purpose on Sundays. It may be re- 
moved from its present site, and, if removed, 
the restrictions will not apply. Three other 
papers were also recorded. One was a mort- 
gage of $225.000 from Mr. Pulsifer to the New 
England Life Insurance Company; another, a 


Henry P. Kidder and Henry Lee that he will 


esas in hats hatin dined Damani hold the property for their redemption for three his golden promises. So with parties. We | Fogg, Houghton & Coolidge, Boston), to whom 
howl, intensified by the failure of the effort of the | Y°#"* if they pay the interest on the first mort- judge them by their past record. If that is good | I shall be eternally grateful for saving my State 
Confederate House to cripple the administration | 88°: This interest is to be paid semi-an- |“ ®¥PPoFt them; if it is bad we want nothing | pride in the exhibition, not one of them would 
That the executive of the 
United States has powers of its own, which are demption shail cease if the interest becomes 
not entirely dependent upon the legislative 
branch, will probably be another revelation to the 
These powers are derived 
primarily from the constitution itself, and require 
no other sanction for their exercise. But beyond 
the written instrument, there is not only a law 
common to all nations, with respect to civil ad- 
ministration, but a higher law—the law of self- 
preservation—a law enacted by the people them- 
selves, and in regard to which they have here- 
tofore conceded every latitude of construction. 
The boldest man in the given emergency has 


support. , 
q| that the restrictions in the sale were unprece- 


nually, and it is provided that their right of re- 


five months overdue. Thus in the event of a 
failure of the attempt to raise the necessary 
funds to preserve the Old South, it would re- 
vert to Mr. Pulsifer, subject to the mortgages. 
The proprietors of the Old South met the same 
day and ratified the sale. The conditions were 
read by Moses Merrill, the clerk, and the deed 
of the land was ratified without discussion. 
Jacob A. Dresser expressed himself as opposed 
to the terms of the transfer of the old meeting- 
house. He had always been in favor of its use 
as a memorial building, and he saw no objec- 
tions to its use as a church, and he believed 





ry to def 


take the responsibility. 


marked a feature of his career. 
boldly taken the bull by the horns, weeks ago 


he really is. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


ANOTHER GREAT INVENTION DEMONSTRATED 


Bell and Thomas A. Watson. Telephone 
owned by the Walworth Manufacturing Com 


pany, about two miles in length, by which com 


Cambridgeport and their Boston office. 


elements. 


means of the electric wire. 


grew quite clear,and intelligible. Both partie 


tance of the new science of télephony. 


The Democracy profess to be very much elate: 


amazingly. What basis is there for substantia 
satisfaction to them? Ohio has elected the Re 


with the election of 1874. 


votes. 


publicans. 


present Congress. 


tual merit. 


ing them upon the brilliant victory achieved by 


are all right for November! 
won on maps, and not in the field! 


“INDEPENDENTS.”—It is not suprising that the 
patiently asks: ‘‘Is it impossible to write the 
out slovenly inaccuracy or deliberate misrepre- 


been able to refer to the subject without grossly 
overstating the value of his own services, and 
thatthe articles in the North American Review, 
which bear traces of his inspiration, are ob- 
viously tainted by the defects of their origin. 
Taking the latest one as a sample, they are 
marked with a slipshod recklessness of state- 
ment which, whether designed or not, is a blem- 
ish on the pages of this periodical. What, for 
example, the 7imes asks, could be more absurd 
than the statement in reference to the figures 
published in that paper of July, 1871: ‘‘There 
was really very little that was new in that for- 
midable array of figures. In one form or other 
nearly the whole of it had appeared before, and 
had failed to attract any considerable degree-of 
attention”? Could the writer of this article in- 
dicate where any considerable part, not to say 
‘nearly the whole,” of these figures had been 
published? The main portion of them was de- 
voted to a detail of the payments made under 


the resolution of the special Board of Audit in 
1870 and 1871, and not a line of that record had 
ever before been given to the public. 
more inexcusable blunder, because one which 
seems to have been made with intent to deceive, 
is that, at the citizens’ meeting of September 4, 
1861, ‘‘Mr. Tilden energetically expressed the 
In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my | Views of all respectable Democrats.” As every- 
hand and caused the seal of the United States | body knows who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the subject, Mr. Tilden not only failed 
to attend that meeting, but explicitly refused to 
and of the independence of the United States | do so when invited. The World of September 


But a 


th drew attention to the fact that if the list of 


U. S. Grant. speakers had comprised the names of Mr. Til- 


en, Mr. Bryant, and others, ‘‘the meeting 


The following order was also issued, in pur- | ™i8ht have been deemed to be an expression of 
the best public opinion of the city.” 
these persons “‘stood aloof” from the movement 
which resulted in the appointment of the com- 
mittee of seventy, the World, with its custom- 
ary shrewdness, declared the movement a fail- 5 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, commanding the United | ure. The writer of the paper in the Review | ra clai 
quotes from this very article of the World, but, | * 


But as 


Tue Format Sacre or THe *‘Otp Sourtn” 


Gen. Ruger, commanding at Columbia, S. C., | Cucvacu.—The papers by which the Old South 
and instruct that officer to station his troops in 


such localities that they may be most speedily church property changed hands were passed at the Republicans, as Representative to Congress 


the office of the New England Mutual Life In- } from the Eighth District, presents for their suf- po 








the frontier from without, or to defeat the ma- 
chinations of secret foes within, it is incumbent 
upon the executive to take, whether according 
to the strict letter of the law or not; and no 
man would be held guiltless who skould fail to 


In the present instance, however, President 
Grant has been governed by the advice of his 
legal advisers exclusively; in which he evinces 
the same respect for Jaw which has been so 
But if he had 


as Andrew Jackson would have done, he would 
have acted more like the great chieftain which 


Further experiments in the transmission of 
audible speech by telegraph were made on the 
evening of the 9th inst., by Prof. A. Graham 


were placed at each end of a telegraph line 


munication is held between their factory in 
The 
battery ordinarily in use, consisting of nine 
Daniels cells, was replaced by one of ten carbon 
Prof. Beli was stationed at the Bos- 
ton end of the wire, and Mr. Watson, in Cain- 
bridgeport, who then engaged in a lengthy 
vocal conversation, the first ever carried on by 
At the outset the 
sounds were somewhat indistinct, but suddenly 


preserved a careful record of the conversation, 
which, on being afterwards compared, showed 
the accuracy with which the sounds had been 
transmitted. This test was a complete success, 
establishing beyond doubt the practical impor- 


Tue Resuct or Last Werx’s ELEcTIONS.— 


with the results in Ohio and Indiana, and boast 


publican State ticket by an increased majority 
upon that of last year; and out of twenty Con- 
gressmen the Republicans have chosen thirteen 
and the Democrats seven, showing a Republican 
gain of six members of Congress, as compared 
The Democrats have 
carried their State ticket in Indiana by a small 
majority; reduced from that of 1874 by more 
than thirteen thousand. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, have gained the Legislature of 
the State, and out of thirteen Congressmen have 
elected nine, leaving just four for the Demo- 
crats, and showing a gain of four Congressmen. 
The official returns from all the districts show 
that the Democrats are in a minority by 7050 
Putting the two States together we have 
a gain of ten members of Congress by the Re- 
The members from these two States 
in the next Congress will be twenty-two Repub- 
licans and eleven Democrats, against twenty- 
one Democrats and twelve Republicans in the 
Now this may be a great 
Democratic victory—a modern one, it certainly 
is, where brag and noise take the place of ac- 
And yet Mr. Hewitt of New York, 
chairman of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee, the same who vouched on the floor of Con- 
gress for Mr. Tilden’s loyalty and generosity 
during the war, has put his name to an address 
to the people of the United States congratulat- 


the Democrats, and assuring them that things 
Those are battles 


Tue New York City Tweep RING AND THE 
New York 7imes pertinently anc somewhat im- 
history of the downfall of the Tweed ring with- 


sentation?” and declares Mr. Tilden has never 


and loyal to the Union! 


dented, and in no other instance on record in 
this country had land been restricted from use 
for church purposes. Mr. George G. Crocker 
expressed the belief that such a condition as 
this was calculated to prevent the spread of the 
gospel and to hurt the Old South society. The 
vote was then taken on the ratification of the 
deed by yeas and nays. Eighteen voted in the 
affirmative; E. C. Milliken, Miss Harriet Gray 
and Jacob A. Dresser voted in the negative, and 
Miss Ellen Gray, George G. Crocker and Uriel 


: Crocker declined to vote. 


Exocution as an Aw to Loratty.—Bos- 
ton’s prime favorite, Mr. James E. Murdoch, 
the distinguished elocutionist, at Cincinatti, the 
other evening, was introduced at a political 
meeting. He said that he did not know much 
- | of finance, but he thought that in this campaign 
the question was one of right and wrong. It 
was whether the party which had fought the re- 
bellion should now be driven out by the jingling 
8] cry of “reform,” meant as a cover to hide the 
intentions of Southern conspirators. ‘The warn- 
-| ing voice of experience is now ringing through 
-|the land. The question is whether we wanted 
to hold fast to what we had gained by the war 
or not. He spoke of the patriotism of the revo- 
lutionary soldiers, and thought that now was the 
time to remember the glorious deeds of 1776. 
The issue was whether, by yielding to the con- 
spiracy and corruption of the South, we would 
allow the Union to be severed; whether we 
would allow the country to go into degeneracy 
and decay. He then recited a passage from 
Byron’s ‘‘Giaour,” lamenting the degeneracy 
8|of Greece sunk in corruption. He then read 
Macaulay’s poem, telling how Horatius held at 
bay an army of ninety thousand, and then, by 
swimming the Tiber, saved his country. He 
spoke of the dead soldiers, buried in the South, 
who had given up their lives for their country’s 
weal, and rebuked the unpatriotic spirit which 
would viturperate their memories. But for the 
patriotism of the boys in blue we would not 
have a centennial celebration to-day. He be- 
lieved that the Republican party should be con- 
tinued in power until the disloyal forces of the 
South were overcome by legislation, as their 
physical forces had been overcome by arms. 
Reform was necessary, but not such reform as 
was advocated by the Democracy. The Demo- 
cratic cry of reform was outrageous as the treach- 
ery of the rebels when they put on the Union 
blue and approached our soldiers in this uniform 
only to shoot them down. The speaker then 
turned to the naval record of the nation. He 
told how the little ship ‘‘Franklin” captured the 
British ammunition-ship ‘* Hope” in Boston 
harbor, and how nine British barges were sent 
to capture the ‘‘Franklin.” The captain of the 
American ship, when he was shot, said, ‘Boys, 
Tam a dead man, but don’t surrender!” They 
did not surrender, but sunk two of the barges, 
and drove the rest under cover. In 1812, the 
gallant Lawrence showed the same patriotism, 
when he was killed on the Chesapeake. “Boys,” 
said he, ‘‘don't give up the ship!” And in the 
rebellion, when the ‘‘Cumberland” went down 
before tne rebel broadsides, her captain said, 
“Sink, sink, boys! sink, but never surrender!” 
And when the ship went down, her masthead, 
standing out from the water, still floated the 
stars and stripes. He then read Longfellow’s 
poem beginning, ‘Sail on, O Union, Strong and 
Great ;” ‘‘An Incident of 1812,” by Bayard Tay- 
lor; a poem called “On Board the Cumber- 
land,” and one called ‘‘The Orderly Sergeant,” 
by Wilson Forsythe. Mr. Murdoch then spoke 
feelingly of his son, Captain Thomas Murdoch, 
who had died at Chickamauga, shouting, ‘‘Come 
on, boys; try them once more!” The boy had 
gone into the army at first call, when the 
patriots were marching to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Soul is Marching on;” and John 
Brown’s soul would march on, he said, until 
the South atoned for the wrong it did to a gov- 
ernment which never did anything in hate, but 
everything in love. The Southern spirit was 
not dead; it was still shown in the calumnia- 
tions against the Republican party. The Dem- 
ocratic party was never so bitter in its hostility 
as to-day, and this hostility is displayed in spite 
of the fact that the Republican party sustained 
the honor and credit of the nation through 
the severest trials. He considered Rutherford 
B. Hayes as the representative of patriotism. 
Hayes was called mediocre. In 1861, James 
Gordon Bennett lamented the fact that the 
North had only mediocre men to oppose the re- 
bellion. If Abraham Lincoln was a medioc- 
rity, we ought to thank God for mediocrities. 
The Democracy, like the Pharisee, called itself 
sinless, and all others sinners; while the fact 
was that the Democrats were good at nothing 
but dividing the spoils. He then read Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s ‘‘American Flag,” and after- 
ward, yielding to the calls of the audience, he 
read ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” The manner of the 
readings can only be justly understood where 
his readings are heard. The poetical recita- 
tions were excellently introduced, and the un- 
bounded cheers that greeted them showed how 
marked an effect they had on the large audi- 
ence. The men shouted, and the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs. 
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Charly Sing, the foreman at Sampson’s North 
Adams shoe factory, is said to be the first Mon- 
golian voter in Massachusetts. He says he shall 
vote with the Republicans. 

A currency of uniform value in every State 
of the Union; public credit unequalled in our 
history; personal freedom vouchsafed to the 
humblest individual; a wise homestead system, 
giving free farms to all who live upon them, 


D 


he fee of the land is conveyed outright by | proud to honor. 
the society to R. M. Pulsifer as trustee. The | Political experience, for interest in genuine re- FE SOAS: } 
forms, and for broad and intelligent statesman- 


present higher claima.— Zion's Herald. 


oughly aroused, and this means a sweeping Re- 
purposes; shall not be used for business or aaa ies Intelligent men, who love! grounds, as you will understand when I tell 

the Union, recognize the fact that Democracy y 
in power is simply the restoration of those evils fi 
which threatened our government during the], 
rebellion. 
ocratic party would be a vote against the Union 
and its brave defenders. 


second mortgaze for $75,000, without interest, good, we trust him, for what he has been through | building on Elm avenue, south of Machinery 
to Henry P. Kidder as trustee; and a third, a|* *¢tes of years he is likely to be through years | Hall, which is 314 feet long by 160 wide. I 
declaration of trust from Mr. Pulsifer to Messrs. | 2 C°™e- If lus record is bad we shun him. | further declare that, but for the exertions of one 


years ago as unworthy of confidence or patron- 


racy from stem to stern, and hold out the in- 
ducement of cheap fare for the Presidential 
trip, but intelligent people will give the old hulk 
a wide berth. 
wanting, and no assurance of reform in her 
management can save her from public condem- 
nation. 


nominations were completed on Friday last by 
the action of the 10th District Convention. The 
candidates are as follows: Ist District, William | gestive writings of the late Prof. George Shep- 

W.Crapo; 2d, Benjamin W. Harris; 3d, Wal- This ™ ~ 
bridge A. Field; 4th, Rufus S. Frost; 5th, 
Nathaniel P. Banks; 6th, George B. Loring; | and the other on Elisha, which no person of 
7th, Benjamin F. Butler; 8th, William Claflin; | culture or religious experience can fail to enjoy. 
9th, William W. Rice; 10th, Amasa Norcross; 
llth, George D. Robinson. 
Harris, Frost and Banks were elected members 
of the present House. 
carried every district. 


ows :— Rep. Deme | is discoursing gay or doleful music. I have 

District No. 1.-..0---++++s. 12,441 2609 | heard some uncommonly good playing from un- 
sy sy le dan aecna a, 12,75) 5090 known performers, who seemed unconscious of 
se e : 2 : : ? i : : i : < : bes pent pins everything but the piano before them. 
“ 6 gee es aaa 12,472 8039 | Garden-seats and rare screens from the Japa- 
“ AS: (Ge eae ma eames 11,881 5737 | nese exhibit furnish a study for hours, while 
“ pees Ce . -11,742 —_ fine paintings cover the walls. The most con- 
xe : Ga eine “hago saat spicuous of these is Ernest Longfeilow’s ‘“ Pris- 
“ C1 14,919 4588 | cilla and John Alden by the Sea,” from the 
“6 eo Peete eases 12,260 6927 | “Courtship of Miles Standish,” which has es- 


The smallest majority, that in the 4th District, | pecial interest from the fact that it is an iMustra- 
was then over two thousand. 
crats were elected in the 6th, 7th, 8th and 11th | ing works of his poet-father, and, being hissoric, 
Districts, which ought now to be redeemed, as/| it is a very suitable exhibit for the centennial 


POLITICAL NOTES. they probably ial he. year. 


| The writers in this department, alone. are to be held waves by which they walk, and the faces show 
ible for the ti: ts ad. 


14th inst., the following questions occurred to | themse ' cali 
me: Mr. Savage says there are but three ways: | though purely abstract friendship is all they 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


For probity of character, for 





Centennial Gleanings. 
PECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Purivapepuia, Oct. 18, 1876. 
MASSACHUSETTS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
Massachusetts makes a fine show in the 


hip, there are few citizens of the State that 8 


The loyal sentiment of the nation ia thor- 


ou that, knowing the history of the buildings 
tom the first idea to date, I claim for her, not 
nly her headquarters, No. 63 State avenue, and 
Miss Southwick’s New England Farmers’ Home | 
and Modern Kitchen, commonly called the log- 
: cabin, corner of State and Agricultural ave- 
We judge a man by his past record; if it be! nues, but the International Shoe and Leather 


They feel that a vote for the Dem- 


We have no faith in him, and pay no respect to | man, Mr. Albert L. Coolidge (of the firm of 





to do with them. We have confidence in the | be standing to-day, and Massachusetts would be 
publican party b of its excellent record ; | without a show in the grounds. These build- 
we have none in Democracy because of its bad ings are really Mr. Covlidge’s “exhibit,” and a 
one. fine illustration they are of Massachusetts grit 


The very “Independent” editors of the North | 4d grip. You will observe that I make a strong 
opting Review have been turned out of their | statement in this direction. I have done so in 
places, which is the best piece of “Reform” | the hope that somebody will be unwise enough 
work yet done. Since John Phoenix, as its ed- " : aS , 
itor pro tempore, converted a Democratic organ | ° yee me, for my journalistic sense of the 
into a Whig sheet, there has been nothing so | power of items is so strong that I want people 
comical done as the conversion of the grave old | to have the benefit of the distressing and com- 
North American into a Southern Democratic | jo9) processes by which Mr. Coolid 
organ, without the knowledge of the publish-| |. : 7 ee ne ee } 
ers, who are Republicans. There is something plished his purpose, and threw open the doors 
monkeyish in the proceeding, it is so mear and | of the Massachusetts State building, the only | 
so malignant. And yet it is perfectly in keep- | one in readiness in the grounds, on the opening H 
day of the exhibition. Suffice it, however, to | 
| 
1 





ing and in character with the performers—we 

mean, the ‘‘Reformers.”— Mr. Hazewell, in the 3 : 
say that, besides disposing of the disinterested 
claimants, who were willing to sacrifice them- 


Traveller. 
When the Republican party came into power 
the auction-block and the slave-pen were within ia pehaaeg oe of the State, by creating as 
the shadow of the nation’s capitol. What a office and demanding a salary every time they 
change has God wrought under the sway of the ete — es whe has, to my certain 
Republican party! ‘To-day the flag floats over ais il ae sR _ =e ere ic 
freemen everywhere. Slavery has died before enough of the ‘‘wire” that politicians ‘‘pull” to 
the beeath: 6f freedom, and. another dscaie of alll Machinery Hall; for each politician is pulling 
Republican rule will wipe out forever the spirit in so many different directions that the amount 
of oppression which still lingers around the re- —— ased is perfectly astounding. The ques 
cent fields of bondage. The prayer of freemen tions now eMeghd Massachusetts are, What has 
throughout the world is that the party that has een ” = =e oe monet 
done so much for American liberty and human the Legislature for centennial purposes, and 
why was Mr. Coolidge forced to choose between 
the alternatives of abandoning the State build- 


progress will continue to govern the country 
until every vestige of evil growing out of the 

8 ing or advancing $6000 of his own money for 

its completion and maintenance ? 


institution of slavery is removed. 

Imagine, at the best point on State avenue, 
near a station of the narrow-gauge railway, and 
looking across the lake and fountain to Machin- 
ery Hall, a brown, wooden-building, two-stories 
in height, eighty-five feet in length by fifty-six 
in breadth, with ample piazzas and satisfactory 
proportions in every respect, and you have the 
Massachusetts State building, erected and sus- 
tained for the comfort of Massachusetts people 
atthe exhibitioa. The coat-of-arms of the State, 
with “God save the Commonwealth !” ornaments 
the front. The old pine-tree flag flutters from 
the cupola, while the United States colors wave 
from a staff on the fresh, smoothly-shaven lawn. 
On entering the spacious hall, which will seat 
five hundred persons, you observe at the further 
extremity tasteful festoons of red, white and 
blue. A similar drapery near tie entrance, on 
the right, indicates the reception-room of the 
Governor, while his bedroom is directly above 
it. On the left is the reception-room of the 
State managers, free to Massachusetts people, 
who, in cold and fatigue, seek its shelter; for 
a grateful warmth has been diffused through 
the building by open wood-fires in the hall and 
parlor, now supplemented by coal-stoves. This 
house is to people exhausted, sometimes beyond 
expression, like ‘‘the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” 
the multitudes that throng it when I tell 
you that, on Pennsylvania day, ten thousand 
persons crossed its threshhold, while on another 
day seven hundred Massachusetts people regis- 
tered their names. Adjoining the Governor’s 
room, from which it is separated by a private 
stairway leading to the chambers of the com- 
missioners, and other State guests, is the ores Ee 
room, with the newspapers of the day and desks 
forcorrespondents. Here one catches a glimpse 
of Edward King, whose daily letters to the Bos- 
ton Journal have the perfect finish of Floren- 
tine mosaics; ora glance from that travelled 
humorist, Colonel Thomas W. Knox, sends the 
mind, by way of Russian snows, through all the 
realms of journalistic adventure and fun. Near 
the press room is the postotH:e, where Colonel 


If there was any virtue in Democracy it has 
had a grand field to display it in the city of New 
York. It has held undisputed sway over that 
metropolis. What bas been the result? The 
debt of the city has increased from $60,000,000 
to $140,000,000 in less than'ten years; taxation 
has become almost as severe as confiscation; 
and unless the people deliver themselves from 
the political thieves who are robbing them yearly 
bankruptey will certainly overtake them. Yet 
Democracy, in the face of its misrule in the city 
and State of New York, and other cities and 
States where it holds sway, aspires to govern 
the nation. To permit its ascendency would be 
to invite general ruin, and involve the country 
in troubles greater than any yet endured. 

Every Republican vote must be got out this 
fall. No business transaction, no public or pri- 
vate engagement, must be allowed to interfere 
with voting. This must be considered a sacred 
obligation to be kept at all hazards and under 
all circumstances. The loss of a single vote 
may give a State to Democracy. The loss of a 
State may lead to the surrender of the govern- 
ment to those who have plotted its overthrow. 
Republicans must work as if on one vote de- 
pended the salvation of the republic. The luke- 
warm must be aroused to activity, the doubters 
must be convinced by the presentation of facts, 
every friend of the country must be enlisted in 
the great work of defense. The signs of the 
times indicate a Republican victory, but our 
friends must remember that the result depends 
upon the work accomplished. If the work is 
thorough the triumph wil) be complete. 





The Quincy Patriot does not seem to be par- 
ticularly enamored of the attidude of its dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen, fur it prints this com- 
munication: ‘‘A friend related to me the fol- 
lowing dream which he had a night or two ago: 
He dreamed that Charles Francis Adams (nom- 
inee of the ‘convention of voters’ held at Wor- 
cester on the sixth ult.) was very sick, in great 
distress in mind and body. He called his 
friends around his couch and told them that he 
should soon die; that he had one earnest re- 
quest to make to them, which was, that they-|Oliverof Salem, a soldier of the Federal army, 
must bury him with the Republicans! Now, | presides, from which, and to which, maile are 
I cannot say that I am a believer in dreams, but | Sent and brought every hou:. Next to the post- 
this much I do believe, that about the 7th of | Office is the coat-room, where packages may be 
November next the nominee of the ‘conven- | Checked and left at the pleasure of the owner. 
tion of voters’ will die a political death, and that | Between the coat-room and the lady’s retiring 
he will call upon his old Republican friends to | 70m, which is large enough to admit of making 
cover him with the mantle of charity.”j an entire toilette, is the greatest comfort of the 
house, the water-jar, with a never-failing supply 
of pure ice-water. For a long time the Mas- 
sachusetts house was the only place on the 
grounds where it could be had. The establish- 
ment is completed by a café where lunch is 
served between twelve and two, to the great 
satisfaction of Massachusetts people—for, of all # 
hungry work, sight-seeing is the hungrizst. 
There is a look of comfort and luxury about the 
house which surprised me till I learned that it 
was furnished by Massachusetts firms, and I 
afterward saw their names, with the amount of 
their contributions, glassed and framed at vari- 
ous points in the house. Mr. Coolidge devoted 
eight days to soliciting and selecting the furni- 
ture, which is creditable to his taste and the 
liberality of the donors. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., whose names hap- 
pen to be the only ones I recall at this moment, 
furnish an Eastlake bookcase with a selection 
of books, serious rather than otherwise, in pro- 
vision for the quiet Sundays. It includes that 
devotional classic, ‘Sermons and Songs,” by 
the late E. H. Sears, and the excellent and sug- 





The Republican party is like a staunch ship 
that has been tested by wind and wave and 
proven sea-worthy in every respect. She has 
met the fiercest tempests and brought her pas- 
sengers and freight through in safety. The 
question now before the people is, Shall this 
noble vessel be laid aside for the old worm- 
eaten hulk Democracy, that was condemned 





age? The people who intrust their lives and 
property to a craft require something more than 
paint and putty to satisfy them that the vessel 
is sound. Tilden may paint and putty Democ- 


She has been tried and found 


The Massachusetts Republican Congressional 


ard of the Bangor Theological Seminary. 
volume contains two sermons, the one on Elijah 


There are also four sets of Shakespeare. Thus, 
people of a dramatic or theological habit of 
thought can suit themselves. ‘Two pianos and 
In 1872 the Republicans | an organ are free to visitors, who improve their 
The vote stood as fol- | opportunities. ‘At almost all hours some one 


Messrs. Crapo, 





In 1874 Demo- | tion by the artist-son of one of the most charm- 


Mr. Ernest Longfellow, who is equally 
distinguished for correct drawing and exact cole 
oring, has made a beautiful picture of the youth- 
ful couple. They are oblivious of the breaking 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





— ti vanced | that look of entire candor, with an emotional 

Evolution Theories. element glowing through it, which is always no- 
Dear Mr. Evrror:—After reading ‘‘ The ticeable in people, young or old, who, thorough- 
in your issue of the ly in love with each other, have yet persuaded 
lves into the belief that a very tender 





octrine of Evolution,” 





and peace at home and abroad, are among a few 
of the items for which the nation is indebted to 
the Republican party. 

An examination of the records of the South- 
ms commission shows that a number of 
ebel soldiers who guarded the prison-pens at 
Andersonville, Salisbury and Libby have claims 
pending. In every instance there is an abun- 
dance of manufactured evidence to show that 
they were always bitterly hostile to secession 
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cac 


oo 


The nomination of ex-Governor Claflin by 


‘“‘Either things have always been as they are 
now; or they were suddenly made as they are; wipes 
or they have gradually developed into their Alden says to Priscilla— 
present condition out of a different condition 
that preceded this.” Cannot this be shortened 
into Either things have always been as they are 
ow, or they have not? Can the various modes 


ivided into ‘‘sudden” and ‘“‘gradual” if truth be 


he theories which assigh a ‘‘sudden” origin to 
the earth, and is Mr. Huxley's the only other 


seek. The artist has selected for his subject 
the interview in which you will remember John 


“‘With a voice full of feeling— 

Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who 
offer you friendship aN 

Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest 

and dearest”— 

guessing at the process of creation be sharply | a proposal which was accepted by the maiden, 

with the usual result—matrimony in due time 

in spite of all obstacles. 

On crowded days at the Massachusetts House 

you will observe in the Governor’s room, and 





raim? Can Genesis fairly be ciassed among 





ssible theory?—In doubt, An Inquiner. 








frages a name that his constituents,may well be 


Bosrox, Oct. 14, 1876. 


the press-room, and the manager’s room, or 
wherever address and business talent are r 
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quired, the fine, noble-browed face of Mr. H. J. 
Homer, Mr. Coolidge’s most trusted agent, and, 
if you should happen in of an evening, you 
may see his wife, who, with her dark beauty 
and flashing eyes, looks, for all the world, as if 
she were the original of some exquisite Spanish 
portrait. The dignified little lady in black, 
with snowy hair turned away from her intel- 
lectual face, giving her the effect of a picture 
in a frame of frosted-silver, is Mrs. Vinton, of 
Boston, the head of the domestic department 
and hostess of the establishmeat. The very 
handsome man, with the fine complexion, au- 
burn hair and beard, clear, hazel eyes, and a 
suggestion of reserved power in his cordial 
manners, is Mr. Coolidge, the mainspring of 
this well-ordered household. He seems to be 
everywhere present, and everybody applies to 
him in emergencies with an apparen‘ly profound 
conviction that he can bring order out of chaos. 
This popular estimate is correct, as I can tes- 
tify, after an acquaintance of fifteen years’ 
standing. He has a very remarkable mind and 
a singular command of its forces. He can, at 
will, and at a moment's warning, concentratte the 
necessary power upon the accomplishmen of a 
great enterprise without overlooking or neglect- 
ing the minor details, which are sure, under his 
direction, like variatians in music, to come in 
without breaking the time. In proof of this as- 
sertion I will mention the fact that in the furnish- 
ings for the house he remembered that the liabil- 
ity to disease from fatigue and over-excitement 
would be greatly increased in such a gathering 
as the world’s fair, and, without depending on 
the hospital in the grounds, provided, in ad- 
vance, a stock of allopathic and homeopathic 


tributing the latter), which are free, accord- 
ing to their own convictions as to the merits of 
the respective schools, to all Massachusetts peo- 


{platform broader, for the fame of the book and 
homeopathic medicine has extended to the 
houses of other States along the avenue, and 
Mrs. Vinton is frequently called upon for advice 
and suitable remedies. At one time the house 
was nearly full of sick persons, and some were 
even sent from the hospital to its friendly 
roof. I am very much impressed with this pro- 
vision of medicines. Our poor soldiers in the 
war had no choice of treatment, and my blood 
boils as I remember it. No matter how firm 
their faith in a different system might be, if 
bleeding and blistering were decreed, bleeding 
and blistering must be endured. This compul- 
sion was the more cruel and ridiculous from the 
fact that General McClellan, Secretary Seward, 
Secretary Chase, Postmaster-Gencral Blair and 
the Secretary of the Navy were hommopaths, 
and yet found themselves, or allowed themselves, 
to be powerless to cut the meshes of allopathic 
red-tape. Mr. Coolidge would have snapped, 
or quietly severed, it, according to the emer- 
gency, in the interests of fair play for human- 
ity. A short time ago a Massachusetts wo- 
man, who had engaged board for herself and 
little daughter in advance, reached Philadelphia 
at eleven o'clock at night, to find her room oc- 
cupied. She went as soon as possible to the 
Massachusetts House, and Mr. Coolidge, with- 


heartily appreciated, as you will perceive when 
I tell you of the graceful compliment it gained 
from the little girl, who, having left an elegant 


strange city without a place to lay her head. 


“Mother,” said she, “‘when Mr. Coolidge smiles | sonally at a private dinner-party. Much dis- 


it seems to light up the whole town.” 


I have now given you a picture of the Mas- | lecturers,” as they have been called, who come Aik ade in ethendancs ikees ton ole 
Many of the incidents re- | heralded with glowing reputations, which, upon 


sachusetts House. 
corded will be new to you, as they were to me. |t 


But, on the whole, my estimate of Mr. Cool- | Mr. Clark -, oweren, Sape ai sal hear cordial, the music delightful, the repast tooth- | His voice is strong, and he speaks with an ac- 
idge’s ability is such that I am no better sat- | as regards himself. A man of commanding 
th tature and pleasing address, his graceful man-| ihe young couple es happy as possible. 
be as brilliant as I have found it when I first| ner of combining anecdote and information re- both, and their worthy relatives the hosts, we | ster Abbey, the old one being tov crowded for 
wish a continuance of all joy. the admission of new testimonial statues. 


isfied with the result than I was that it would | 8 


heard that Mr. John Cummings had suggested 
his name as State Manager for Massachusetts 
in the world’s fair. 
Miss Southwick's log-cabin is a success, now | ¢ 


that I have seen policemen directing the crowd | @ peep-show, and was tempted to take a ‘‘go” at 


that, between the hours of 11 A.M. and 5 P.M., |t 


enters the house at the rate of sixty persons | Was & pronounced success, 
will be repeated on Monday of the coming week. 
R. S. Smythe, Esq., of the Melbourne Yorick . 

d a plainly 
in whose conversation he became much interest- 


every seven minutes, than I was that it would 
be just so successful when she told me that Mr. 


Coolidge had undertaken to secure the land for | Club, who accompanies as manager, is a talente ‘ 
her. Lam no more positive in my belief that | journalist, and the possessor of rare personal 


the Shoe and Leather building surpasses all ex- | qualities which make it a pleasure to meet him 
socially as well as in the business relation. 


pectation, now that I have seen and admired its 
fine proportions, patriotic decorations and sub- 
stantial contents, than I was that it would do so 
when I heard that the gentlemen representing 
the shoe and leather trade of Boston had en- 
trusted their cause to Mr. Coolidge, out of 
which action, by most interesting steps, if [ had 
time to give them, grew the grand international 
exhibit. I knew that Mr. Coolidge wouid, from 
sheer force of character, take the helm and 
bring the good ship Massachusetts safely into 


port. Appia Howarp. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Boys, got your torch all ready? 
uniform? 

Col. Hutchings will have his boys well in 


hand next Thursday evening, and start promptly 
on the hour, eight o’clock. See full details 


And your 


elsewhere. 

The Republicans of the Third Congressional 
district had a rousing demonstration in the Rox- 
bury district and at the South-end, on Thursday 
night. About 2500 men participated in a torch- 
light procession, and Walbridge A. Field and 
Henry L. Pierce made addresses. 

Francis Preston Blair, Sr., father of Mont- 
gowery Blair and the late Gen. Frank P. Blair, 
died on Wednesday night at Silver Springs, 
Md, eight miles trom Washington. He was 
born in i791. He has had a long and eventful 
life, and was famous in Gen. Jackson's time. 

In the United States, a contemporary re- 
marks, sectional and national hatred is confined 
to the lower classes and to demagogues; in Eu- 
rope the case seems different, for Erckmann, the 
famous French novelist, feels called upon to 


parade of the Grand Army boys as clearly as 


any one. Siew 
Even without guns they brought back the old he, though—there was not much volume in his 
days of the war more than the reviews and | tone,” observed Cherubini, very resignedly, and 


musters have since soldiers have put off the | this was the whole of his funeral oration on the| °f Which, having been put in print, is every-|topher Columbus, whose great work brought 
body’s business. Miss Alcott’s new book is} him nothing but bitter troubles in life and bit- 


called ‘‘Rose in Bloom,” and is a sequel to| terer libels in death. 
“Eight Cousins,” the heroine of which has be- | the land was Rodrigo Triana, one of the seamen 
of the ‘‘Pinta,” but the honor of the discovery, 
The literary remains of David Strauss, con- | and the flowered doublet, were awarded to Co- 
e—the artist to whom Thack-| taining a kind of autobiography, so far as the | lumbus himself, who had seen a light moving at 
and who once visited America, | °Tigin of his work is concerned, are presently | ten o'clock, P. M., on the 11th, four hours be-| at tremendous bargains. We are confident that no 
to be published in Germany, under the title of| fore the first land-fall actually was made in | "etail house iu this country is selling Dress Goods at 


blue and put on the scarlet again. 
men were in middle age, many of them were old; 
all of them looked as if they had known some- 
thing of the sorrows of life—looked like men of | Mr.~Blackwood's (the publisher) private office, 
the only portrait of George Eliot for which she 
ever sat. It is a crayon head, taken in 1860, by 


experience, of intelligence and character—like 
men to whom the fortunes of the country could 
be trusted in peace as they have been in war. 
The seriousness of this impressive army was re- | Samuel Lawrenc 
lieved by an occasional drum-major, that tropi- eray posed, 
cal-luoking and limber creature, with his amaz- 
ing costume, his indescribable gait, his air of 
supreme authority, and his dexterous play with 
his staff. He always seems imported for the 


the present. 
were bright and fresh, one or two were worn and 
faded, as if they had seen rough service, but the 


day evening last, by Rev. Charles Clark, in the 
home, felt doubly forlorn in the great and | parlors of the United States Hotel, when the 


vealed both the gentleman and orator. 
could be more entertaining than the inimitable 
I am no more sure that | manner in which he related a walk through Bos- 


use—superb goods. 


edy. 
vertisement on our last page. 


ical victories. 
laying in the largest stores. 


ing, Nov. 10th, with dancing after the concert. 


will have an organization for the same purpose; 
and so will, of course, Harvard College. The 
market-men have resolved on a participancy ; 
and so of numerous other bodies. The cavalry 
will be particularly strong. 

Our well-known citizen, Daniel F. Child, re- 
siding at the corner of Washington and Brook- 
line streets, died of heart disease in the Boston 
and Providence train leaving Boston at 10.10 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Child was a large 
property-holder. He was connected with the 
Boston locomotive works and the Hinckley and 
Drury locomotive works as treasurer more 
than forty years. He was an original Free- 
Soiler, a parishioner and warm friend of Theo- 
dore Parker, and an altogether exemplary man, 
who will be widely missed. He was seventy- 
three years of age. Mr. Child never denied a 
reasonable request if in his power to grant it. 
He was favored from youth to manhood with 
ample means for early training and education, 
all which he properly appreciated; and good 
example was never lost on him, but budded and 
blossomed in his later yeara. Whoever shared 
in the noble and characteristic justice of this 
man was made better and more happy for life 
thereby. 

Boston's new plan of electing a sm school 
committee on a general ticket, to destroy the feel- 
ing of local representation, doesn’t seem to be 
working as well as was hoped. The desire for 
personal power has brought about the old sys- 
tem of a sub-committee for each school, and the 
result is claimed to be a Superintendent with- 
out authority, a Board of Supervisors who have 
done little but examine teachers, and a commit- 
tee so much overworked that it is getting to be 
ible to ind active, energetic men to 
serve. The committee at large is trying to de- 
fine the respective duties of the Superintendent 
and Supervisors, who do not harmonize alto- 
gether. The latter quietly adopted a system of 
superintendence of schools—it cannot be called 
examination—which certainly will not be en- 





dorsed by first-rank educators, and is likely 


to be speedily abandoned. A majority of the 
board has acted as though its functions were to 
wholly ignore the experienced Superintendent 


associated with them. That will never do! 


Mrs. Goddard saw the sentiment in the late 


She wrote to the Worcester Spy :— 


ost of the 


conceals his face, and no citizen is ever seen 
looking, walking or acting like a drum-major. q 
He is the touch of fable added to the reality of 
Most of the flags carried to-day | hospitable mansion at No. 30 Hancock street, on 
Wednesday evening, in honor of the marriage 


: ; : black regiment alone carried the tattered rem- | of their niece, Miss Mary E. Whitcher, to Dr. 

out any previous personal acquaintance, Bave | nants of its battle-flags, a few dim shreds still| John A. Lamson, the well-known and popular 

her his sympathy, advice and good offices in | clinging to the staff, but touched with a glory 

seeking board elsewhere, which services were oo no splendor of silk or gold could have given 
them. 


rial, they but feebly sustain. An evening with i 


Nothing 


on Common, when he espied among other sights 


he sights within. His lecture on Tuesday last 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


—a wise act for possessors of surplus funds. 


would do well to look in at the Ashland House, | ¢ 
1202 Washington street. 


The Collins’ voltaic-plasters are a great rem- 
Their virtues are well set fourth in the ad- 


James Dingley & Co., at- 18 Milk street, has 


all the adjuncts of a proper celebration of polit- | in New York, where he has taken a studio. 


Just now the Republicans are 


Parents with 


A complimentary concert is to be given to 


son & Co., the publishers, have reduced the 
price to $3.25. 
The ‘‘Palace” clothing-house is offering some 





apologize, through the press, for the marriage | 
of his niece to a German, and to declare that) 
he has ended his acquaintanceship with the lady. 

The Weymouth Gazette, under the editorial | 
and business charge of Charles G. Easterbrook, 
is an excellent sample of the enterprising local | 
country press. It maintains a Washington cor- 
respondent, looks well after home news, and 
speaks with discretion and intelligence in its 
editorials. We should infer all the families of 
prosperous Weymouth would desire to *‘take it 
in,” as they say in mother-land. 

The free evening drawing-schools of the city 
of Boston are now open for admission of appli- 
cants on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, at seven o'clock, as follows: at 
Starr-King School, Tennyson street; City Hall, 
Charlestown; Dudley Hall, Green street, Ja- 
maica Plain; Old Lyman School, East Boston; 
High School, D orchester. Charles C. Perkins 
is the chairman of the committee on drawing. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are reported to 
have purchased the steamers ‘‘Emeline” and 
‘‘William Harrison,” and the hotel at Nantasket, 
formerly owned by Mr. Harvey T. Litchfield. 
We trust the report is true, for, in the hands of 
enterprising and reputable men, this property 
can be made to contribute largely to the com- 
fort of Bossonians in the warm season and earn 
a handsome dividend to the owners. There are 
great attractious at that part of Nantasket. 

The great Republican torchlight procession 
in this city takes place next Thursday evening 
the 26th (not Wednesday, the 25th, as we an- 
nounced last week), and all the indications are 
favorable to a grand demonstration, in which 
many battalions, formed for the occasion, in ad- 
dition to those already organized, will partici- 
pate. The students of the Institute of Tech- 

nology have organized a battalion to take part 


good bargains in superior underwear, while 
their suits to order in their custom clothing de- 
partment are guaranteed at $25 to $40, best 
work and perfect fit. 

Jackson & Co., who are always stylish and 
seasonable with their goods, now announce the 
fall styles in gentlemen's and young men’s spec- 
ialties in hats. Their store, 59 Tremont street, 
is worthy of a visit by all looking for reasona- 
ble and tasteful goods. 

It isa good many years since J. L. Fairbanks 
& Co. established their reputation as first-class 
stationers. It is as unshaken now as at any 
period. They are at 288 Washington street, 
opposite School street, the old stand, and the 
business is as well managed as ever. 

Hyde & Co., 52 Chauncy street, will fit you 
out for next Thursday evening with the best lot 
of lanterns, colored fires, fireworks, &c., &c., 
that can be suggested. They will also take 
charge of your displays, and save all trouble, 
fora small sum. See advertisement. 

Philipps, Shuman & Co. are closing up their 
special job sale, and giving further reductions 
in prices. For the opportunity tu dress your 
boys neatly and cheaply no better one has ever 
occurred than what they offer. It is a grand 
place for trade, and excellent bargains are se- 
cured. : : 

Macullar, Williams & Parker suggest, this 
week, the advantage to be had in buying fine 
winter clothing from them from their retail de- 
partment, made up with special reference to the 
requirements of the very best city trade. One 
can always rely on this firm's clothing, whether 
custom or ready-made. 

Mrs. Julia Fowle, who may be termed an 
artiste milliner, has her ‘“‘opening” on Wednes- 
day and Thursday next, at her rooms in Hay- 
ward place. Mrs. F. makes a specialty as to 





ga the demonstration; those of Tufts College 


fitting the hat or bonnet and advising as to col 


deceased virtuoso. 


Among his sitters were Prof. and Mrs. Botta. ; 
The likeness to George Eliot is excellent, and I ‘“‘Literaische Denkwiirdigkeiten.” These writ-| America. Whether the light (supposed to have 


madly ask to have the crayon photographed; but ings are said to be full of the most unbiased | been borne by a savage in a canoe) that Colum- 
occasion from the remote past; his head-gearing| | think Mr. Blackwood would be hanged and self-criticism, and to be composed in the au- | bus saw proceeded from kerosene, or from gas,}38 CASES 48-INCH ALL-WOOL CAM- 

The ‘‘Denkwiir- | or from (adulterated) oil, or from a ten-to-the- 
digkeiten,” or Memoirs, are to form the intro-| pound tallow-candle, or from a bark-torch, or 
duction of the new edition of the collected | from a pine-torch, or from something else, has 
orks of Strauss which is in course of prepara- | not yet been made clear by the numerous anti- | that price. 
tion. quarians who have sought to throw light on the 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, the author of ‘‘Pro- | question—and they have not been more lucky 
n their endeavors to ascertain the name and ad- 
The ac- | York, is described as a rather stout, elderly | dress of the interesting ‘salvage man” who bore 
man, with a slightly rubicund face and whitened | it. 


A very pleasant reception was held on Satur-| 14. beoun by Miss Whitcher being added to an | hair and whiskers. He dresses in sober black | searches, is, that he was on his way home from | heavy Serge, and a very fle Serge—both in a beau- 
to his throat, and the only glittering thing about | 4 torcblight procession, and that he was, typi- | tiful assortment of colors. They are the cheapest 


him besides his eyes is a pair of fine gold-| cally, engaged in lighting his race the way to 8 


press had an opportunity of meeting him per- Mr. Tolman, was private; but at eight o'clock rimmed eye-glasses hanging down over his vest. | dusty death, their extermination being the re-|4 OASE FINE FRENCH SATINES, ALL- 
His beard is full and sprinkled with white, and | sult of the incoming of the bloody, avaricious, 


trust has of late been felt in regard to ‘imported spacious rooms of the hosts. Fully five hun- his hair, not too long for a poet, is curly. He| and exterminating Christians from Castille.” 


_BUSINESS NOTICES. 


young physician, who has done good service on | V® 
the old school-committee of Boston. 
quaintance so happily consummated, we learn, 


European excursion party in which was the Dr. 
a summer or two since. 


the friends of all concerned began to crowd the 


Everything was as fortunate and auspicious as |! 
it should be on such occasions—the greetings | ® 


some, the flowers abundant and fragrant, and | © 


dotes of the ‘Country Parson”: 
worthy men assured me that they have seen the| " : 
Rev. Dr. Boyd deliver a sermon in white-kid | Tite had been placed already. The inaugura 


so much 60 that it | 8 : : 
ing story: Travelling one day, in a railway car- 


ed. On finding that the stranger intended getting | 9" 
out at the town in which he resided, he expressed | The bust itself is an extremely fine work, equal 
his desire to invite the clever unknown to dinner, 
but added that it would be impossible, as Mrs. 
Boyd always required gentlemen to dress for | longing to the late Samuel G. Drake were re- 
Having made this graceful speech, the | cently sold in New York at auction. 
parson exchanged cards with his neighbor, who | lection embraced many rare historical letters 

Whitney, Warner & Frost offer great bar-|was the Duke of Argyle! The parson stam-|and documents on the early history of New : 
gains in blankets, of the best quality, for family | mered; the parson apologized; the parson was | England. Most of them brought very good 

snobbish enough to eat his own words, and beg | prices. 
Families who are in quest of winter quarters | the duke to waive ceremony. It is unnecessary | ford, written in 1631, and signed by him as gov- 
o say that the Duke of Argyle did not waive | ernor of Plymouth colony, signed also by Sam- 
ceremony, and that the story has flown from one | uel Fuller, Thomas Prince, Miles Standish and 


end of Scotland to the other. 


Invest ia the Mercantile Savings’ Iastitution | ginper. 


Col. N. A. Thompson, which may be seen at 


The clever little Nursery, always bright, Noyes & Blakeslee’s gallery. 
pretty and welcome, is now out. 
young children could not do a wiser or kinder | been retinted and other improvements made in 
thing than introduce it into their families. anticipation of the winter season. 

At Brainard’s gallery may be seen two grand| Durant and Miss Howard, the president, and 
Messrs. Delahunt, baritone, and Otis, pianist, | pictures—a new conception of Tennyson’s| ggnducted to the reception-room. ‘The vesti- 
at the Parker-Fraternity rooms, on Friday even- | ‘‘Elaine,” and ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” both by | pyle and public rooms had beer. tastefully em- 
Tojetti—worthy each of elaborate notice, which | pellished by the ladies with floral decorations, 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are giving bargains |e must give hereafter. See advertisement and, after a brief survey, the distinguished visi- 
tor with his friends sat cown with the large 


in Shaker flannels, unshrinking and in colors, | ¢/sewhere. 
The barque “Annapolis,” at this port from | family of over three hundred ladies to a sub- 


at fifteen per cent. less than last year, and on 
Monday will open sheep’s-gray at a low price. | Leghorn, brought four statues by Martin Mil-| stantial dinner. 
Richardson’s “‘“New Method for the Piano” is | more, the designer of the Boston soldiers’ and} Waban. Seven boats, each rowed by eight 
the standard instruction-book, of which thou- sailors’ monument. They represent the four| young ladies attired in appropriate costumes, 
sands of copies are sold annually. Oliver Dit- sections of the Union—North, South, East and | conveyed the party to differents points of inter- 

est on the lake, and the sight-seeing was in- 
One of the Rogerses—which ?—is said to have | terspersed with singing. A somewhat formal 
contracted with the Connecticut authorities for | feception was afterwards held in the chapel, 
a statue to be placed on the new State-House at | When Miss Howard welcomed the poet in a few 
Hartford for which he is to be paid at so much well-chosenwords. Miss Mary Bartlett, of Ban- 


ors. Children’s and old ladies’ needs are partic- 
ularly cared fur, and all goods are shown freely. 
In a word, Mrs. Fowle continues the old-fash- 
ioned notion of assisting all her customers. 


The large dress-goods department of Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. now presents an un- 
wontedly busy and lively appearance, and is 
visited daily by immense throngs of eager cus- 
tomers. A fine assortment of goods and the 
lowest prices in the city are sure to have their 
effect, and no one can wonder at the rush should 
they examine the rare bargains which they are 
now offering in their colored and black dress- 
goods departments. For particulars we com- 
mend their advertisement elsewhere. 

PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The Anacreon Club, a double quartette of | ° 
male voices, all first-class soloists, assisted by | 
Miss Sallie M. Clough, and Miss Rich, pianiste, 
give the concert to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 
Attendants will be delighted at the choice music | " 
furnished. 








PERSONAL NOTES. 


Miss Sophia Thoreau, a sister of Henry Tho- 
reau, died at Bangor on the 8th inst. She was 
the last of a family of four children, and was, 
with the exception of an elderly maiden aunt, 
the last of the name in this country. 

That long-time controversalist, Francis O. J. 
Smith, of Portland, who has for fifty years 
been mixed up in politics, telegraphy, gas, 
women’s retreats, etc., etc., has just gone to his 
long home, aged 70. Ife was in the Maine 
House of Representatives in 1831. 

Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, while 
lecturing in an English town, the other night, 
were interrupted by persons in the audience. 
Mr. Bradl: ugh intimated that the next man 
doing it should be put out, whereupon a local 
tradesman ‘“‘daredhim.” Down came Bradlaugh 
from the platform, and the subsequent proceed- 
ings were painfully interesting to the local 
tradesman. 

One morning Cherubini saw Habeneck enter 
his study, at the Paris Conservatory, with strong 
marks of agitation in his face. ‘‘Why, what is 
the matter with you, Habeneck?” he inquired. 
“<I am the bearer of a sad piece of news, sir,” 


H 


ill 
to 


Says a London correspondent: ‘‘I’ve seen, in 


uartered rather than accede to the request.” 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Horton threw open their 


The ceremony, by Rev. 


To 


Kate Field mischievously relates these anec- | U 


“Two trust- | 2¢ 
W 


loves. More than one related to me the follow- tio 


to 


Jo 
be 





ART NOTES. 


Rowse, the Boston crayon-artist, will winter 


Billings has painted a portrait of the late 


Ww 
at 
The Art-Club rooms, 64 Boylston street, have 
an 
on 


West, and are about thirteen feet high. 


per foot of the altitude of the figure! Such aj 8° 
chance, with some sculptors, would suggest a| #2 


Messrs. A. H. Rice, Otis Norcross, Richard 
Frothingham, 
Kliot Norton, a sub-committee of the Sumner 
Memorial Committee, have received instruc- 
tions to contract with Mr. Thomas Ball fora 
statue of the deceased Senator, to he placed in 
the Public Garden, on the south side, to bal- 
ance the Everett, with the equestrian Washing- 
ton as acenter-piece. Mr. Ball sails for Eu- 
rope to-day, taking his model with him, which 
he will at once enlarge to heroic size, to be cast 
in bronze. The figure will be on its feet, in 
oratorical pose. 

Mr. Ezekiel, an Israelitish sculptor, has fin- 
ished a colossal statue of ‘Religious Liberty,” 
the gift of the Jewish people of the United 
States to the national government—the substan- 
tial representation of the gratitude they feel for 
the religious freedom they enjoy here. The 
figure is that of America. Her right arm is 
outstretched, as a sign of shelter and protection 
to a youth, typifying Religion, who stands close 
by her side, holding in uplifted hand a cup con- 
taining the sacred fire. The left hand of Amer- 
ica rests upon the laws of the United States, 
which give religious liberty to all her sons. |. 


th 


representing the thirteen original States, while Pp 
at the feet of the statue the American eagle, 
with its talons on the throat of the serpent of 
Intolerance, stands watchful, ready to swoop 
down upon any new foe that may menace the 
republic. 

Ia‘afrecent suit against a fire-insurance com- 
pany, in this city, $30,000 were claimed for the 
loss of a single picture, which was disputed by 
the company. In recounting the history of the 








picture its owner stated that in a secret cham- 
ber of the Vatican, into which no tourist ever 
peeps, are hung a choice collection of specimens 
of medisval art, before which the pope and the 
cardinals delight to spend their days and gaze 
and worship. 
tane, one Signor Pennol de T. Salos gained 
entrance to this hidden gallery and permission 
to copy a Lionardo da Vinci of uncommon beau- 
ty; subject, ‘‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns.” 
But Pio Nono was smitten with remorse for his 
condescension, and declared that never would 
he let anybody into that gallery again. 
picture, therefore, became a unique; the artist 
sold it to an American, the American exhibited 
it in New York, failed, and sold it to its late 


by fire. 
intelligent jury, and made a deep impression 


Cardinal Antonelli that no such artist as Pennol 
de T. Salos was known at the Vatican, that 
there were no stringent regulations against 
copying the pictures there, that there was no 
such secret gallery in the palace, and that the 
pope had no picture of ‘‘Christ Crowned with 
Thorns” by Lionarde da Vinci—had no coun- 
teracting effect upon them whatever. 
they unhesitatingly found for the plaintiff, 
against the insurance company, with costs! 


to-day Rev. M. J. Savage's long-anticipated and 
able work on ‘‘The Religion of Evolutipn,” which 


the Cloud,” for sorrowing ones. 
clever ‘‘Story of our Country” has passed to a 
second edition. 


throp’s once popular novels in the ‘‘Leisure 


come popular once more. Roberts will publish 
Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Rose in Bloom,” with a single 


was the answer. “Our celebrated professor of | 0ats, 


come a charming young lady. 


thor’s best and clearest style. 


inches in height, and he would be taken by a 
tranger for a good-natured German banker. 


Mr. Maurice Kingsley drew the cloth away, in 
iage, the ‘Country Parson’ had for his neighbor the presence of a small group of the family and 
-dressed but extremely intelligent man, | °™¢ few intimate friends; and Canon Luck- 
worth, who succeeded Mr. Kingsley in his can- 


The manuscripts and autograph letters be- 


low, governor of Plymouth colony, written in 
1637, sold for $68, and an autograph petition ot 
John Eliot, the Indian apostle, brought $46. 

Professor Longfellow was 
welcomed by the teachers and students of 


attended by his three daughters, Prof. Horsford 


figure as tall as it would stand without toppling. | Ply Professor Longfellow expressed his thanks 
for the honor shown him, and read a sonnet 


Charles C. Perkias, and Chasies describing the teacher's influence, entitled ‘‘The 
Descent of the Muses.” 
interview, which could not fail to have been in 


and their fair hostesses. 


Times, writes of our British cousins as follows : 
“Notice a throng of persons in any street—no 
matter where—and it will be found that they 
have a rosier, more cheerful, better-fed appear- 
ance than an average concourse of Aimericans— 
the people somehow look as if their food did 
them good, and as if they found time occasionally 
to enjoy themselves. 
seem to be on the whole, although by no means 
courteous or polished in manners. I 
whether the English will ever be a polite people 
—it is not in their blood. 
of them together—whether in the country or in 
town, in a drawing-room or a theater, at a club 
or a hotel—I am always struck by their rude- 
ness to each other. 


Around the brow is « circlet of golden stars, the coffee-room of a hotel, where ladies are 


and to the waiter in their loudest and most com- 
manding tones. 
way, and will not make room for anybody to 
pass, and if you enter a railroad-carriage where 
a few of them are they glare at you in a man- 
ner which speedily convinces you that you have | = 
no right there and have been guilty of an un- 
warrantable intrusion. Yet this bearishness is 
| chiefly on the surface, and underneath the Eng octal 


By totally unparalleled good for- 


The 


wher, who put it into a house along with other 
ppropriate furniture, where it was destroyed 
This striking history was told to an 


pon them. So deep was it that an affidavit by 


In short, 








LITERARY NOTES. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. put on the market 


Also, his ‘*Light on 
Mrs. Monroe’s 


ill please all thinkers. 


Henry Holt will soon publish Theodore Win- 


our Series,” where, very likely, they will be- 


ustration by Miss Greene, and we are soon 
have another novel in the ‘‘No Name” series. 


Mr. 


hemes. 








lishman is a kindly-hearted, hospitable sort of} WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
man, although I must say that he manages to ; 
disguise it pretty thoroughly.” 

In his fa 


South Bost 





sermon Theodore 








But 





Parker said: ‘‘And alas for that man who con- 
sents to think one thing in his closet and preach 
another in his pulpit! God shall judge him in 
his mercy, not man in his wrath. 
study and over his pulpit might be writ Exprtt- 
NESS; and on his canonical robes, on his fore- 
head and right hand, Decerr, peceit.” It has 
again and again been charged that many of those 
who heard it knew that in the preacher’s mind 
it hada direct personal application, and that 
the names of several eminent Unitarian divines 
have been mentioned as honoring the descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the Christian Register has been 
quite positive that the loveable Nathaniel F. 
Frothingham was meant; at least, we infer so, 
from its frequent coupling of his name with its 
attacks upon Parker. 
Hannah E. Stephenson, long Mr. Parker's 
amanuensis, and traverses this intimation, say- 
ing in the Register: ‘‘Again and again, after 
the publication of the sermon on ‘The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity,’ where that sen- 
tence occurs, I heard persons question him as to 
whether he meant Dr. 
» .ccording as the inquirers knew 
ministers to whom they thought the censure 
would apply. He always answered to this ef- 
fect: that he alluded not to any one individual, 
but to many who, he had sad cause te know, 
were open to that criticism. He was not will- 
ing either then or in later years, as I can posi- 
tively assert, ‘to have it thought that he meant 
Dr. Frothingham’; and I feel strong in main- 
taining this against the testimony of an impres- 
ston given you by one of the truest-hearted men 
in the Unitarian ministry. 
Mr. Parker.” 

This is the way the ‘‘Review of the Week,” 
in the Traveller, disposes of great historical 
What wonder our idols get dethroned ? 
‘The corner-stone of the monument to Chris- 
topher Columbus—the man, it is now said, who 
didn’t discover America—was laid on Fountain 
avenue, Philadelphia, on the 6th of October; 


But over his 


now comes Miss 





, or Dr. ,or 


He misunderstood 


Mies Alcott is said to have drawn her father/ and on the 12th the statue was unveiled, that 


rbial Philosophy,” etc., lately arrived in New | i 


in the sketch called ‘‘ Transcendental Wild | being the 384th anniversary of the day on which 
"wherein she termed the transcendentalists, | he made the discovery—if he made it—about 
the oboe, poor Brod, died this morning!” “Did of whom her father has been one of the fore- | two o'clock, A. M. Discovery day was Friday, 
most lights, ‘inspired lunatics.” Abel Lamb| which is counted an unlucky day by seamen; 
was the pseudonym for A. Brenson Alcott; all | and, certainly, it was nota forturate day for Chris- 


The first man who saw 


Our conclusion, after most exhaustive re- 





es not appear to be over five feet four or five 


ent closely resembling the German. low rates. 
There is a new ‘‘Poet’s Corner” in Westmin- 


PALE ANE BROWN SHERRIES, of the ch dicest vin- 
tages, imported and for sale in wood or glass, at very 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 


18 Milk Street. 





The 
st of Charles Kingsley has been added in the 
w Corner, the baptistery where the statue of 
ordsworth and the busts of Keble and Mau- 


n of the bust of Kingsley was very simple. 


ry, said a few graceful words as an déloge. 


anything Mr. Woolner has done. 


The col- 


An autograph letter of William Brad- 


hn Alden, was sold for $140 to Mellen Cham- 
tlain of this city. A letter of Edward Wins- 


enthusiastically 


ellesley College at his second ‘‘annual call” 
that institution Wednesday week. He was 


d family, and Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Gray; and, 
arriving at the college, was met by Mr. 


Then came boating on Lake 


r, pronounced a short poem, and bouquets 
d baskets of flowers were presented. In re- 


Singing closed the 


e highest degree gratifying both to the guests 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 
Louis J. Jennings, late of the New York 


A good-natured set they 
doubt 


When I see a dozen 


They will scarcely answer 
question in a civil manner. They walk into 
resent, with their hats on, and shout out for 


They stand all across a door- 





HAVES AND WHDELER 
RICE and 1 KNIGHT! 


Loyalty to the Union, and to those 


who Saved the Union. 


CRAND 


REPUBLICAN 


Torchlight 


PROCESSION, 


Under the auspices of the REPUBLICAN CITY 


COMMITTEE, of Boston, 


ON THURSDAY EVENING, 


OCTOBER 26, 1876. 


Other staff 


WM. 


The undersigned has accepted the invitation of the 
Republican City Committee of Boston, to serve as 
Chief Marshal of the Grand Republican Torcblight 
Procession on the EVENING of THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 26, 1876. 
He therefore earnestly invites all Republican Torch- 
bearing Organizations throughout New England to 
join in this demonstration in such spirit and num- 
bers as will largely promote the success of our cause, 
and make this the most magnificent display ever seen 
in this metropolis. 
All organizations proposing to participate are re- 
quested to report on or before the 25th inst., at my 
Headquarters, 383 Washington street (Room B), Bos- 
ton, their name, location, name of commander, date 
of formation, route by which they propose to reach 
Boston, probable number of men who will parade, 
and, if with music, whether Band or Drum-Corps. 

Col. HENRY R. SIBLEY is hereby appointed Adju- 
tant-General, and Col. HENRY G. PARKER, Assistant 
Adjutant-General. 
names of the Division Commanders, the route, and 
numerous matters of detail, will be announced here- 


after. 


appointments, the 


V. HUTCHINGS, 


CIRCULAR NO. 1. 


t In consequence of the unlooked-for magnitude of 
he Procession, the names of Chiefs of Divisions and 
‘Aids cannot yet be announced in full. 

In order, however, to enable the citizens who reside 
upon the proposed line of march to make arrange- 
ments to illuminate their houses (which they are re- 
spectiully requested to do), the following is hereby 
announced as the fixed 
ROUTE OF PROCESSION. 
The headquarters of the Chief Marshal will be es- 
tablished at the corner of Beacon and Charles streets, 
where the procession will form, and the column will 
move promptly at 8 o'clock, through Charles, Cam- 
bridge, Court, Washington, Boylston, Arlington, 
Commonwealth avenue (east side), Dartmouth, Boyls- 
ton, Berkeley, Columbus avenue, Chester park and 
square (south side), Washington, East Newton, James, 
East Brookline, Washington, West Newton, Shawmut 
avenue, West Brookline, Wash:ngton, Union-Park 
street and square (south side), Tremont, Pleasant to 
Park square, where, after being reviewed by the 
Chief Marshal, the procession will be dismissed. 
While passing the Hotel Brunswick, on Boylston 
street, the procession will be reviewed by His Ex- 
cellency Governor Rice. 


WM. V. HUTCHINGS, Chief Marshal. 


Henry R. SIBLEY, Adjutant-General. 
Boston, Oct. 21, 1876. 
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FIREWORKS, 


CHINESE LANTERNS, COLOBED FIRES, 


And all Illuminating and Political Goods, 
Campaign Uniforms, 


Church, March 17, 18 
William Whiting 


It 


Proprietors of the 


terns, etc. 


We have the largest assortment 
goods to be found in the United 4 
We manufacture our Fireworks, guarantee the 
uality, and sell at lower prices than any others. 
lubs or individuals sending orders to us may be as- 
sured of the lowest prices and the BEST goods. 
Experienced men i 
when required. Buildin 
vate Grounds illumin 
mination of the Old 


furnis' 


ata 


State: 


to 
Public Sq 
low price. The illu- 


Terches, Flags, Gelatine and Glass Lan- 


of all political 
3 


manage displays 
wares of Pri- 


State House and the Old South 
76. and the grounds of the Hon. 


im 1872. were executed by us. 


S23 Chauncy 


& 
Etna 


es 


Street, Boston. 


DAY: O 


~|800 PIECES COLORED OASHMERES, 


CTOBER 21, 





1876. 











PLAC GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf augl4 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 

All deposits made on or before NOVEMBER 1s, 

remaining in Bank until January Ist, 1877, will be en- 

titled to a quarterly dividend. oc21 


RELIABLE WINES AND SPIRITS BY 
the Bottle, Dozen or Gallon, at our BRANCH RETAIL 
STORE, corner Chauncy and Avon streets. JOHN F. 
BANCHOR & CO. (Established 1841), Boston. KEyvy- 
rything pure in the Wine and Spirit line. —_¢ oct7 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
TWENTY DOLLARS 
the highest charge in classes of 
FOUR PUPILS ONLY. 
Scholars received and classed at any time. 
Daily Organ practice, and many other valuable ad- 
vantages free to pupils. Apply to 
JULIUS EICHBERG, 
154 TREMONT STREET. 
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HOSPITAL SUNDAY.—In time of war 
humanity finds its post beside the wounded. The 
sick in our hospitals are the wounded in the every- 
day battle of life. They make their own appeal to a 
brave and generous peopie. Their needs are many, 
their cases piteous. Their friends are burdened with 
many expen-es. They feel the constant pressure of 
sufferings they can hardly relieve, and wants they 
can only partially supply. They ought not to bear, 
besides, the anxieties attendant upon uncertain and 
inadequate means. We therefore request all the 
churches ot this city to unite in taking a collection 
for our ees on the last SUNDAY in this month, 

¥ r 29, 


Octobe: 
S. N. Stockwell, 


S.C. Cobb, Mayor, 
Richard Frothingham, Theodore Metcalf, 
N 








L. L. Briggs, - M. Williams, 

Hey Brooks, E. Edmunds, 

E. R. Mudge, . K. Peirce, 

A. J. Gordon, Jacob Sleeper, 

Alexander Blnikie, R. Crooke, 

J.B. Dunn, Wm. Graham, 

James Reed, C. Cunningham, 

P. W. Chandler, Geo. L. Chaney, 

E. B. Webb, H. P. KIDDER, 
octl4 Treasurer, 40 State strect. 


IN 


Colored and Black 


Dress Goods. 
JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Announce that they will continue their very large 
sales in these departments by offering this week 
some new and very desirable lots of 


IMPORTED DRESS GOODS 


as Low Prices as ourselves. All are cordially in- 
vited to examine the following :— 


EL’S-HAIR VIGOGNES, at $1 per yd. 


These goods have been retailed all the season at 
$1.25, and have been considered a great bargain at 


350 PIEOES FRENOH ALL-WOOL CAM- 


yard. 


In this lot will be found two styles of fabric—a very 


oods ever sold in Boston at SOcts. 


WOOL, at 37 1-2 cts. 


1000 PIECES FRENOH COLORED OASH- 
MERES. Our assortments and quali- 
ties cannot be surpassed. 


We specify as being bargains unparalleled one 
lot of 


double width and fine quality, at the 
astounding price of 75 cts. per yard; 
and one lot of 


75 
48-inch wide, and fine quality, at the 


In our BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT will be 
found some rare bargains :— 
500 PIECES FINE BLACK CASHMERES, 
47-in. wide, at the exceedingly low 
price of 87 1-2 cts. 


360 PIECES BLAOK OASHMERES, still 
finer quality, 47-in. wide, at $1 per 
yard, 

These goods are fully equal to the quality gener- 

ally sold at $1.25. 

200 PIECES BLACK CASHMERES, 47- 

in. wide, at $1.25; formerly sold at 

$1.50. 


gains we have ever given to the pub- 
lic. A double-width, all-wool, fine 
BLACK CASHMERE. 


50 cts.---fully worth 62 1-2 cts. 


We wish also to call particular attention to our 
magnificent line of fine PARIS NOVELTIES, in 
colors and blacks, on which we have had for the past 
month such very large sales. This is casily accounted i 
for by the beautiful styles we have imported, and the 
reasonable ; rices we have made on them. 

aa These bargains should be of interest to every 
lady in New England. 


JORDAN, MARSH G60, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


oct21 1t 


Fine 


Clothing 


Winter 


At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


Gentlemen who have been accustomed to have their 
CLOTHING made to order are reminded that the 
goods which we manufacture for our RETAIL CLOTH- 
ING DEPARTMENT are made with special reference to 
the requirements of THE VERY BEST CITY TRADE, and | ,, 
entirely different in character from ordinary ready- 
made clothing. 

Especially in the item of OVERCOATS, a selection 
from our stock may be made with very little trouble, 
no delay, and entire certainty of satisfaction, with a 
SAVING IN PRICE OF FROM 85 to $15. 


Macillar, Wilins & Parker 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


Boston, Oct. 21, 1876. lt oct 21 


( 





Second Edition Ready: 
Second Edition Ready : 
The Story of Our Country. $1.50 
The Story of Our Country. $1.50 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


BOSTON. 


last year. 


will open, MONDAY, 


At 6O cents per Yard, 


oct2l 


Custom Department. 


$25, $30, $35 and $40, 


EL’S-HAIR SERGES, at 50 cents per|fect Fit guaranteed. 


PALACE GLOTHING STORE. 


6 Thread, very Heavy $3.00 


PIECES COLORED .CASHMERES, |4 Thread, Heavy:-:------ $2.75 


unparalleled low figure of $1 per yard. | Merino. 


Former Price $3.75. 
Rov eve cea gunwed or ieee $2.50 
Former Price $3.00. 
WWE GPRBOIRE 5b icc ccc eed $2. OO 
Former Price $2.75. 
Searlet. wen Sere wild bi ware ealoata Oe $4.50 


CLOTHING STORE, 


At 75 cents we are offering the best bar- | =~ 


400 PIECES BLACK BRILLIANTINES, | Heavy full-size Blankets, at 
very heavy goods, and high luster, at | $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Fine 
Family 


2 1-2 and 3 yards wide--- 
Scarlet, Blue and Gray. 


in all sizes and qualities. 
Everything at low prices. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 TREMONT STREET. 


For rumepraTe use. [FAL], {WINTER MILLINERY 


Announces to her friends and the lady public that ber 


will take place on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
next, Oct. 25 and 26, when she will be pleased to re- 


net and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to colors 
for the complexion. 


LapDIEs’ WANTS in the millinery line. 


er purchases are made or not. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. Sq. 12mo. 
LIGHT ON THE CLOUD; Or, Hints of Com. 


by the publishers, 


octal 





Shepard, 
Norwe 
OFFER Co. 


ORIGINAL UNSHRINKING 


SHAKER FLANNEL 


BLUE MIXED, 


SCARLET AND 
WHITE, 
At 15 per cent. less than 


As a Special Bargain 


50 PIECES 


SHEEP’S-GREY, 


IN TWILLED AND PLAIN, 


Warranted Unshrinking ! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
WINTER STREET. 


Palace 


SUITS 


TO ORDER, 


Best work and Per. 


—— 


UNDERWEAR 


AT LESS}THAN}} 
Cost of Importation! 


NOTE THE PRICES: 
WHITE, 


Former Price $4.00, 


Former Price $6.00. 


PALACE 


BLANKETS 


n extra large sizes, 2 yards, 


BLANKETS 
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MRS, JULIA FOWLE, 


4 HAYWARD PLACE 


(BETWEEN ESSEX AND BEDFORD ST3.), 


OPENINC 


ilipps, | 
Shuman! 
& CO. 


CLOSING UP 


—OF OUR— 


SPECIAL 


JOB SALE! 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


A 


IN PRICES!! 


FEW DAYS MORE 


will close out many of these 
bargains, WHICH PROB- 
ABLY CANNOT BE RE- 
PEATED THIS SEASON. 


We have now marked the 


(A 


balance of these goods at even 
LOWER PRICES THAN 
THOSE OF OUR GREAT 
JOB FIRE SALE, heavy 
weights, curried trom last 
season, and which we offer to 
close 


) BALANCE OF 


CHILDREN’S SUITS 


Short Pants, 


$4, $5 AND $6, 


FORMER PRICES $8, $9, $10 and 912. 


BALANCE OF 


BOYS’ SUITS 


ll Wool, Ages 8 to 10 Yrs.) 


$5, $6 AND $7, 


FORMER PRICES $12, $13 and $15. 


BALANCE OF 


YOUTHS’ SUITS 


(All Wool,) 


$5, $6, $7 AND $8, 


Former Prices $13.50, $13, $15 and gis. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


440 Washington St. 
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JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS. 


FALL STYLES 


-OF— 


GENTLEMEN’S 


Dress Hats, 


Young Men’s Hats, 
IN SOFT AND STIFF FELT. 


One of the finest assortments ever 


yet offered. 


Sole Agents for the sale of DUN- 


LAP and AMIDON HATs. 


BOYS’ HATS, CANES, SILK UM- 


BRELLAS, Etc., Ete. 


JUCKSON & (0, 


59 Tremont Street, 


OL! 


oct21 








CORNER 
WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS. DIRECTLY OPPOSITE KING’S CHAPEL. 
oct21 BOSTON. n ft mi eee” s 

POPP FOR RRS eae SAGA td 7 AN weccaa eae MGR STG GI eS SRE SSP SR RR 
REDUCTION IN PRICE! 
BLANKETS. RICHARDSON’S NEW NETHOD 
Immense assortment of FOR PIANO. 


A CARD. 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 

OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 

DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METH- 

OD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. : 
THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 

CIATE THEIR ACTION. 
EXCELLENCE THERE 18 NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. 
SUCCESSFUL. 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

a@ SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


AS TO MER‘T AND 


ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 

IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
PERFECTION OF A 
PRICE §3.25. 


Is 


VER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


1a FOR NOVEMBER. -£4 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCBIPLION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 


advance. gg Send 10 cents for Sample Number. 





= 
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JOHN L. SHOREY, 


1t 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








eive calls. 
Mrs. FOWLE makes a specialty of FITTING the Bor- 


Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and OLD 


Goops SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, wheth- 





4 HAYWARD PLACH, 
From Washington St., one block north of Essex St.) 
1t 


READY TO-DAY: 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 


Cloth. ¢1.50. 


fort for Hours of Sorrew. 18mo. Cloth. 
Gilt. $1.25. 
*,*At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St. it 








At all Bookstores. 
At all Bookstores. 
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THe DesicGn of the ExTRact OF RreE is todo more 
to build up a weekly constitution and strengthen the 
whole system than Bourbon Whiskey, because it has 
no injurious qualities in it. Sold in large bottles, at 





J.L. FAIRBANKS & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in HOTE and LETTER PA- 


STATIONERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


288 WASHINGION STREET, ROSTON. 








& very reasonable price, by all grocers and druggists. 


oc2l H, G, TUCKER, 


E. HERBERT WHITNEY, tf 





Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 


Sunday Eve’g, Oct. 22, 1876, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


GRAND VOCAL CONCERT 


(A 


—BY THE— 


ANACREON CLUB, 


Double Quartette of Male Voices,) 


Assisted by Miss SALLIE M. CLOUGH and Miss B 


RICH, pianiste, 
In a brilliant programme. 


Tickets 25 cts.—At Diteon’s and the door. 





GRAND CONCERT 


COMPLIMENTARY TO 


MR. M. B. DELAHUNT, Baritone, 


—AND— 
MR. JOHN OTIS, Pianist, 
—aT THE— 


PARKER-FRATERNITY ROOMS, 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 


On FRIDAY Se Nov. 10, 1876, at 
o 


Yelock. 


Tickets fifty cents. 


DANCING AFTER CONCERT. 


“ELAINE,” 





An illustration of Tennyson’s Idyl of ** Lancelot 
and nd 


Elaine,” a 


““FRANGESCA DA RIMINI,” 


Dlustrative of the Malatesta Tragedy in the “In- 


ferno” of Dante. 


TWO MAGNIFICENT PAINTINS, 
With Life-Size Figures, by Domenico Tofjetti. 


BRAINARD’S 


GALLERY, 
226 Tremont Street, 





Atte neti 3B 






nee 
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More of John Quincy Adams. 


» THE ELEVENTH VOLUME 
—_ semanas MEMUIRS. 


venth volume of Mr. Adams’ memoir+ 
is cher of portions of bis diary for the years 
from 1841 to 1814, while he was a member ot 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth Congres- 
ses. Mr. Adams was all his life a solitary man, 
though his active public life brought him into 
contact with multituJes of people, and few men 
had a larger acquaintance. But he was natu- 
rally reserved and suspicious. He distrusted 
most of the men he met, readily formed unta- 
vorable judgments, and mairtained intimate and 
cordial relations with hardly any one. While 
in executive office he was forced into constant 
association with others and codperation for com- 
mon purposes, and he for the time thought more 
kindly of the members of his ad:ninistration and 
others who actively sympathized with it. On 
entering Congress, where he was generally in a 
minority, not always agreeing with those of his 
own party, nor liking or trusting any of them 
very much, and especially dissatisfied with their 
lack of courage and foresight, the infirmities of 
his temper grew upon him. Old age weakening 
his capacity for labor increased the acerhity of 
his disposition, and he grew somber and almost 
morose. Lis industry was as great and varied 
as ever, though its results were less satisfactory 
to himself. His diary is full of complaints of 
his failing powers, of the enormous ourden of 
work resting upon him, which he cannot hope to 
clear away, of the malignity, treachery, coward- 





but to swill _ swine and grunt about the 
rights of man?” 

Trhis volume, like its predecessors, is full of 
material for history and of interesting personal 
details, but it gives a less pleasant view of Mr. 
Adame’ character. He appears more solicitous 
tor personal distinction, more sensitive to the 
»pinions of others, more harsh in his judg- 
ments, a stern, lonely old man, dissatisfied with 
his own powers and achievements, yet convinced 
that he was the object of undeserved hatred or 
jealousy from most of his associates in public 
life, despondent of his country’s prospects, but 
unflinching in his resolve to brave all perils and 
endure all labors in its behalf. An impressive 
but melancholy figure is this ‘“‘old man eloquent 
as he appears in the pages of his diary.— Wor- 
cester Spy. 








Nasby. 


ERAS 
MR. NASBY GOES TO A DEMOCRATIC VILLAGE 
IN INDIANA, AND IS MUCH ENCOURAGED. 


BuNnKERSVILLE, 
Wicn 18.1% THe State vv INJeany, 
Oct. 1, 1876. 

I send words uv greetin to the Dimocrisy uv 
Ohio and the other States. I hev bin in this 
village now for a week, organizin the Reform 
forces, and am encurridged to bleeve that In- 
jeany will lead the colum uv the States that will 
go for Tilden and Reform. 

The village delites me, for I knowd ez soon 
ez I seed it that I wuz in a soil propishus to Di- 
mocrisy and Reform. The houses wuz mostly 

inted, and them as wuz hed been done a 





ice or selfishness of his political tes, and 
of the gloomy aspect of public affairs. This 
volume is, therefore, less pleasant reading than 
its predecessors, though it has no little interest 
in ite account of Mr. Adams’ great struggle for 
the right of petition, in which he stood almost 
alone, resisting with unfailing pertinacity and 
courage the assaults of the slave-owners, and 
retorting upon them with a vigor and caustic 
plainness of speech that they would have en- 
dured from no other man. 

This period was a critical one in our political 
history. ‘The slave-power was organizing and 
concentrating its forces to take possession of the 
government, and it was becoming clear to such 
sagacious statesmen as Mr. Adams that an irre- 
pressible conflict was impending. But in gen- 
eral Northern politicians of both parties were 
ready to concede all that the slave-owners de- 
manded; or if the force of public opinion at 
home compelled them to make a feeble pretense 
of resistance, they hastily sought refuge in a 
compromise which yielded the substance of the 
matter in controversy. Mr. Adams had a pro- 
found contempt for these temporizing politicians, 
whether their weakness was due to cowardice 
or selfish ambition. The man who could be ter- 
rified and the man who could be bought were 
equally obnoxious to him. John Tyler of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘Captain” Tyler, as Mr. Adams habitu- 
ally calls him, was then President. He was 
zlected Vice-President with Gen. Harrison by 
the Whig party, but on the death of Harrison he 
deserted his former friends and sought alliances 
among the Democrats. Daniel Webster, his 
Secretary of State, stood by him when the rest 
of his cabinet retired in disapproval of his politi- 
cal treachery. Mr. Webster had hard work to 
satisfy his friends of the propriety of his re- 
maining in the cabinet. The special measure 
which the Democratic party, controlled by the 
pro-slavery interest, had in view at that time was 
the annexation of Texas, which would give ad 
ditional slave territory, and increased slave rep- 
resentutior inCongress. This Mr. Adams fought 
resolutely, but with little hope of success. 

The following extract from the diary, under 
date of Sept. 2d, 1842, just after the close of 
the first session of the twenty-seventh Congress, 
illustrates Mr. Adams’ despondent but resolute 
temper at that time :— 

‘*My mind is in the condition of a ship at sea 
in a hurricane, suspended by an instantaneous 
calm. ‘The brain heaves, the head swims, the 
body totters, and I live in a perpetual waltz. 
The presentiment of a sudden termination o1 
my lite is rather cheering to me than painful. 
and a man conscious of no gin upon his soul. 
which repentant tears may (not) wash out, can 
dispense with the deprecation of the Episcopal 
litany against sudden death. The apprehen- 
sion, however, of such a close to my life ought 
toand does admonish me to set my house in 
order, to be prepared as much as a prudent 
forecast can provide fur whatever event may by 
the will of God befall me. I see my duty, but 
I procrastinate. I had determined to devote the 
interval between the session of Congress just 
closed and the next, in all probability the last | 
shall ever attend, in settling all my worldly con- 
cerns, so that I may be ready for the summons, 
at a minute’s notice, to appear before my Maker; 
but I have not felt myself at liberty to decline 
engagements to attend two public meetings in 
my own district and to address them, and this 
evening I received a letter trom Dutee J. Pearce 
of Newport, Rhode Island, indicted for treason 
against the State, soliciting my aid in his defense. 
I could not hesitate an instant to undertake it, 
though it comes upon me like a thunder-clap. 
-eeeeel have now on hand a controversial war- 
fare with John Tyler, President of the United 
States, bitter personal hatred of five of the most 
depraved, most talented and most influential men 
of this country—four ct them open and undis- 
guised—C. J. Ingersoll, Wise, T. F. Marshall 
and W. Cost Johnson—the fifth under a mask, 
nameless; and now this trial for treason, which 
will be at least as muclia trial of meas of Pearce 
himself. ‘The mercy of God is the only anchor 
of my soul for deliverance from this ordeal.” 

Mr. Adams was just at this time protesting 
against the expenditure of certain money appro- 
priated by a joint resolution at the session just 
ended. He contended that Congress could not 
lawfully appropriate money in that way, and he 
left his protest against it at the Treasury and at 
the State Department. On the fifth of Septem- 
ber he wrote :— 

“I received this day an impertinent letter 
from Fletcher Webster, bloated with self-sufli- 
ciency as an executive officer, maintaining that 
an appropriation by resolution is quite as proper 
and valid as if made by law, and that he has 
already made the requisition at the Department 
of the Treasury for the six thousand dollars ap- 
propriated by the resolution. He says in his 
letter that there are numerous precedents of this 
course. Ianswered him this evening and called 
for a specification of his numerous precedents. 
I went also to the capitol and examined the 
journal of the Senate, and traced up the fraud 
to the South Carolina Senator, W. C. Preston, 
connived at by George Evans, chairman of their 
committee on finance—as arrant a piece of sheer 
knavery as ever was perpetrated at Eastcheap 
or found its reward at Tyburn. And Preston 
and Evans are two of the-ablest men and most 
efficient Whigs in Congress. 

6th. I received this day from Fletcher Web- 
ster a reply to my answer, as impertinent, as 
ignorant and as insolent as the former. Into 
what hands have the Presidency, the Depart- 
ments of State and of the Treasury fallen! 
Daniel Webster, his father, Secretary of State, 
has gone to Marshfield to shoot snipes, fish for 
trout, and to patch up some shameful rents ia 
his private finances.” 

One entry in the diary for 1843 shows that the 
germ of the Pacific railway, or at least of an 
artificial line of communication between the two 
oceans, had its origin as far back as 1835, be- 
fore the United States had acquired California 
or quarrelled with Mexico. Anthony Butler 
was sent by General Jackson as a diplomatic 
commissioner to Mexico with the purpose of 
acquiring from that nation ‘Texas with all the 


territory north of the thirty-seventh parallel of 


latitude. Ina letter written in 1835 and con- 
sulted by Mr. Adams for materials for his oppo- 
sition to the Texas measure, Butler introduced 
a ‘‘project for a line uf commercial communi- 
cation between the Arkansas river and the Col 
orado of California, uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacitic oceans.” 

Io 1843 Bunker-Hill monument was finished, 
and Daniel Webster was invited to deliver an 
oration on the 17th ot June, as he had on the 
occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the monument in 1825. President Tyler and 
his cabinet were present by invitation. A vast 
concourse of people assembled, and an elabo- 
rate pageant was provided. Mr. Adams con- 
fided to his diary his opinion of all this, and an 
extract will afford a good specimen of the style 
—e by this time had become habitual with 
ADI 

‘*What a name in the annals of mankind ia 
Bunker Hill! Whata day was the 17th of June. 
1775! And whata burlesque upon them both is 
au oration upon them by Daniel Webster and 
the pugrimage of Jon Tyler and his cabinet of 
slave-drivers to desecrate the solemnity by their 
presence! And then a dinner at Faneuil Hall 
in honor of a President of the United States hated 
and despised by those who invited him to it, 
themselves as cordially hated and despised by 
him. Ihave throughout my life had an utter 
aversion to all pageants and public dinners, and 
never attended one when I could decently avoid 
it. Lwasa studentat Cawbridge when, on June 
17th, 1786, Charles-river bridge was opened. 
The colleges were emptied on that day of the 
students, who flocked to witness the procession 
andthe pageant. I passed the day in the solitude 
of my study, and dined almost alone in the hall. 
I had then no special reason for my absence. 
But now, with the ideal association of the thun- 
dering cannon which I heard, and the smoke of 
burning Charlestown which saw, on that awful 
day combined with this pyramid of Quincy gran- 
ite, and Daniel Webster spouting and John Ty- 
ler’s nose, with a shadow outstretching that of 
the monumental column—how could I have wit- 
nessed ali this at once without an unbecoming 
burst of indignation or of laughter? Daniel 
Webster is a heartless traitor to the cause of 
human freedom; John Tyler is a slave-monger. 
What have these to with the Quincy granite 

yramid on the brow of Bunker Hill? What 
ve these to do with a dinner in Faneuil Hall, 





grate many yeers ago, and never sence, and cz 
it hed scaled orf in spots they looked wuss than 
them wich hed never been painted at all. I saw 
pig-pens in front uv most uv ‘the houses, and 
yates enuff that hung by one hinge, and clap- 
boards that hung by ore nale, to satisfy even 
me, wich kin tell a Dimicratic village ez fur ez 
[ kin see it. And then to make asshoorence 
doubly shoor, and to remove the last lingerin 
doubt uv the politix uv the place, and uv the 
country round about, out uv one hundred houses, 
twenty uv em wuz wet groseries, and all uv em 
appeared to be a doin uv a good biznis. It wuz 
the Cross Roads over agin, and my hart warmed 
ez I got into it. ‘‘Here,” thot I, 1 cood, me- 
thinks, dwell forever. Give me a postoffis her: 
and let it be in that little bildin beside that big- 
yest grosery, so ez to be kerried into my offis at 
nite, convenient, and life would be to me a rose- 
tinted dream, with nary a cloud in my horizon.” 

And [ wuz not disappointid. Where there's 
bars enuff, and people enuff wich don’t do any- 
thing but leen agin em, yoo shel find Dimoc- 
risy a flooriehin institooshen. Hard times is a 
twin sister to sich towns, and the people allus 
needs releef by legislachen. 

With sech people hard times is our best holt. 
Ef the potato-crop fails, and ther whiskey sup- 
ply is cut short, they murmur exceedinly and 
charge it upto the administrashen. Ef the corn 
is short and the price uv likker goes up they 
murmur agin, and wonder what kind uv a gov- 
ernment it is that imposes sech burdens onto 
them. I presoom that ef half the people uv 
Bunkersville hed corns on their feet they wood 
charge it to the administrashen. Ez the pre- 
valin fashion, however, in this Democratic lo 
vality, is not to wear shoes, this cause uv com- 
plaint agin the powers that be is lost to us. 

Bunkersville hez suffered from the evils uv 
ablishnism probably more than any locality in 
Injeany, and its citizens stand firm in opposi- 
shun to further encroachments, and in favor uv 
Tilden. They hev bin ground under the heei 
uv taxashen till they haint scasely anybody in 
the village wat hez got a doljar to bless their- 
selves with. I cant see wat they hev ever paid 
taxes onto, but it isnt my bizness to investigat: 
too cloeely. It alluz does please a barefootec: 
man, with his hair shovin out uv the top uv his 
hat, to how! about taxes, ez it carries a noshur 
that he hez suthin to pay on. 

I hev polled the town with the follerin re- 
sult :— 

FOR TILDEN AND REFORM. 

Teddy O'Shaughnessy, near the railroad— 
profession—s'loon. Good for twenty votes, per- 
vided he kin git the gravel-train stopped at Bun- 
kersville on eleckshun day. Ef proper arrange- 
nents kin be made with the Boss, who is also : 
Reformer, he kin hev the same men yote in th« 
afternoon, at Pettus City, twenty miles furthe) 
ahead. Cost, $100, ez at least a barl uv likke: 
will be nessary, wich I furnisht him. 

Brian O Rafferty, profession—bar. Mr. O' 
Rafferty hez bin in the country three years, anc 
it is his proud boast that he hez votid ten times 
tor Dimocrisy. Uis whole soul is in the coz us 
reform. 

Dinnis McGinnis, profession—wet grocery, i: 
a sturdy reformer. Le bleeves the counthry 3: 
goin to rooin under ablishn rool, and in the in 
\erest uv reform pledges every dhrop in hi: 
barls—ef the committy pays forthe. I heer: 
vem talkin in his bar-room last nite, uv the rooir 
that ablishnism hez brot upon the country, will 
sich ferver that I actilly wept. 

One uv the reformers, a Mr. Smithers, wuz 
makin a beautiful speech, in the interest uv re 
form, showin how difficult it wuz for a labri: 
man to git on, with the taxes, and all he hed t 
pay, and the terrible depression there wuz it 
biznis, and it wood hev done good, but the effec: 
wuz spiled ty his wife wich come in ruther in 
oppertoonly, and yanked him out, screami: 
suthin about his spendin all his time in the gro 
cery, and wat little money he earned and sli 
earned, at McGinnis’s bar, howlin politix. Thi: 
tabloo ruther spiled the effect, but thank heave: 
Smithers kin vote and Mrs. Smithers can’t! 

There is the entire Court-house offishls all fo 
Reform, to a man, and about seven hundre: 
Democrats in the county, wich expex to b 
Court-house offishls, wich stand sturdily besid: 
them. ‘Then there is the hill.people, wich don’) 
take noosepapers, owin to their inability to reed. 
and wich, hevin bin born Dimocrats, hev got ii 
in the place uv religion, and wich an ablishnist’s 
arguments hev no more effect upon than pape: 
wads wocd on a Monitor. They are yoonani- 
mus for Tilden and Reform. By the way, it’s 
an awful waste uv money to send printed doki- 
ments to these people. 

FOR HAYES. 

There is in the town a storekeeper, wich is a 
Republikin, a mekanic or two, with boards. on 
their shops, ‘‘These premises for sale, in conse- 
kence uv the owners desirin to remove,” a 
Methodis and Baptis preecher, and one or two 
others, wich persist in votin agin Reform, but 
they hev no politikle inflooence here. The mer- 
chant ginerally runs for Legislacher, and among 
the mekanics they git up a county tikkit, to keep 
up the Republikin organizashen. But Dinnis 
O'Shaugnessy sez he kin beet em alone, without 
the help uv the other nineteen groseries. 

It may be safely set down that Bunkersville 
is all rite, and that ef all the rest uv the State 
is in the same state uv politikle health Injeany 
is sound for the reform tikket. The Dimocrisy 
here bleeve that the party is pledged to onlim- 
ited greenbax, consekently the Dimocratic vote 
will be all out. Iam not afraid uv the Eastern 
hard-money Dimocratic papers here, for nobody 
but them wich hold offis and them which expect 
to kin read, and they are safe anyhow. 

The proepex uv more greenbax, and the hope 
uv gittin the postoffis, and the collectorship, 
with its depites, makes the Dimocrisy this yeer 
dubbly enthoosiastic for Reform, and more anx- 
shus for a deliverance from the evils of Repub- 
likin misrool. There will be no trubble here. 
We send East greetin. 

Petroreum V. Nassr, 
Reformer. 








MISCELLANY. 


Tue Hiorer Lirs.—Only a life devoted to all 
highest purposes aud tenderest benefactions, 
only a life of absolute justive and sincerity and 
truth and love, can adequately give expression 
to our sense of the ineffable sweetness and be- 
nignity of that relation which exists between the 
— man and the eternal God.—J. W. Chad- 
wick. 


PoutticaL Duties.— 
Sons and brothers of the slaughtered, 
Shall the hero blow that watered 
In that great historic struggle every Southern 
field and plain, 
Shall the lives in anguish ended, 
Shall the treasures then expended 
In the cause of human justice through this fraud 
be rendered vain? 


’Tis too late to now inveigle 
Men who bore that conquering eagle 
Where the murderous rebel muskets strewed 
like leaves the field with slain. 
’Tis too late to honor traitors, 
And, God willing, Union-haters 
By the aid of loyal ballots shall not man the ship 
again. 


Tus Women or Servia.—They wear on their 
heads red kerchiefs, with the ends hanging 
down their backs, bound on their heads by a 
velvet fillet embroidered with coins, in which 
were ofien stuck flowers, chiefly of red and 
white. They were generally dressed in white, 
but invariably with the brilliant apron sewed 
down to the skirt, and often with a gaudily-em- 
broidered stomacher, or perhaps breastplate 
woull be the more descriptive term, studded 
with coins on black velvet. The working-dress 
of the women in the fields is a short jacket, 
braided and slashed in the fashion and ot the 
cut of that worn by the men, a red and yellow 
kerchief crossed over the bosom, a petticoat 
striped mostly in the parallel stripes of Moor- 
ish pattern, but occasionally in the checkered, 
which makes the pattern a tartan, a tapestry- 
like apron of brighter colors than the petticoat, 
and bare legs and feet. The men are a fine 
race, tall, with a certain stateliness and self-re- 
spect in every gesture; their faces are almost 
always good, and often quite intellectual and 
chivalric, but in muscular development the 


peasant women of Servia can give their hus- 
bands a sione and a beating.—London paper. 





Tue Martixs.— 
I miss the birdlings from my eaves; 
They came just at that mystic hour 
When slumbering sense so lightly weaves 
A dreamy veil of fragile power; 
That one sweet note can rend in twain, 
And morning break o’er hill and plain. 


I miss the dusky purple coat, 

The little velvet forage cap, 
The tiny vest, close to the throat 

So purely white, with soft smooth nap; 
The suit will bear to be well scan’d, 
T’was fashioned by an Artist hand. 
I miss the chatt’ring social stir 

Of little builders overhead, 
Through the cleft air the rapid whir 

Like feather’d arrows swiftly sped. 
When day is done, and vespers near, 
There’s no confessional to fear. 
I miss the lesson daily given, 

By anxious care, from early light; ~ 
The wing unwearied, that had striven 

Its work to finish ere the night. 
The birds have flown, ’tis quiet now, 

And thought is driving memory’s plow. 


—Salem Register. 


A Rorat Joxe.—One does not think of Fred- 
erick the Great primarily as a joker. His lifo 
was anything but humorous,’and was the cause 
of more tears than smiles. But Frederick loved 
a joke, especially if there was a spice of malic- 
iousness in it. Iis whole intercourse with Vol- 
taire was a great comedy—a burlesque of friend- 
ship and literary patronage. On one occasion 
Voltaire requested the privilege of reading a 
new poem to him. Frederick was delighted, 
and named an hour when he would graciously 
listen to the latest production of the great French 
genius. At the appointed time Voltaire ap- 
peared, manuscript in hand, and read the poem. 
The king had meantime secreted behind a screen 
in the same rooma man of a wonderful memory, 
who had the gift of repeating any composition, 
however lengthy, to which he had once listened. 
When Voltaire had concluded his recital, Fred- 
erick expressed great admiration, but declared 
he had heard the poem before. The poet was 
indignant, repelling the charge of plagiarism with 
great warmth. The king, however, insisted that 
the poem was by no means of recent origin, and 
said there was a man in his court who could re- 
peat it from beginning to end. Jle sent for the 
man who had been concealed behind the screen 
and who had listened to the reading, and re- 
quested him to repeat a certain poem, quoting 
the first lines. ‘The man instantly, and to the 
great astonistment of Voltaire, repeated the 
poem word for word. The indignation of the 
poet, when he discovered the trick, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 


Home Lire.—(By Mrs. Craik.) — 
CRADLE SONG. 
Sleep, my baby, beside the fire, 
Sleep, child, sleep; 
Winds are wailing, nigher and nigher, 
Waves are rising, higher and higher, 
Sleep, child, sleep; 
While thy father, out on the sea, 
Toils all night for thee and me. 
Sleep, my baby, content and blest, 
Sleep, child, sleep; 
Whether the heart in thy mother’s breast 
Be light or heavy—so best! so best! 
Sleep, child, sleep! 
While thy father, out on the sea, 
Toils all night for thee and me. 
FAMILLIAR VOICES. 
Down in the deep, up in the sky, 
I see them always, far or nigh. 
And I shall see them till I die— 
The old familiar faces. 
They may have long forgotten mine, 
But I remember, every line, 
The old familiar faces. 
Ah! nothing e’er replaces 
The old familiar faces. 
And all day long, so close and near, 
As in a mystic dream I hear 
Their gentle accents, kind and dear— 
The old familiar voices. 
They have no sound that I can reach, 
But silence swecter is than speech ; 
The old familiar voices ! 
Nothing my heart rejvices 
Like the old familiar voices. 
HOME. 
By the fireside still the light is shining, 
The children’s arms round the parents twining, 
From sweet, sweet love, oh, who would roam? 
Be it ever so homely, home is home. 
Should we fall out, let us mend ill-doing, 
And begin anew a second wooing; 
From sweet, sweet love, oh, who would roam ? 
Be it ever so homely, home is home. 


Jet.—Jet is of the same nature as amber, 
ind is, indeed, frequently found in the same 
reds of lignite. It was valued by the ancients 
chiefly for its supposed virtues; mixed with 
vine, it was thought a sovereign cure for tooth- 
iche. It was also employed in divination. If 
t remained unconsumed in the fire the desire 
of the interrogator would be accomplished. Jet 
was used for ornamental purposes in Britain 
-ven before the Roman conquest; large rings of 
his material, that had served tor bracelets and 
inklets, being frequently met with among an- 
cient British remains. ‘The Romans, however, 
soon learned to appreciate its somber beauties. 
When the repairs of the church of St. Gereon, 
it Cologne, were going on, in 1846, two stone 
‘offins were disinterred, in one of which a com- 
plete set of jet ornaments, supposed to have be- 
longed to a priestess of Cybele, was discovered. 
{n the middle ages jet was known as black am- 
ber, but it does not appear to have been exten- 
sively used. It is found in various places in 
the south of France, and works in jet are car- 
ried on in the district of Narbonne. In Wur- 
temberg, also, jet is manufactured into buttons, 
snuff-boxes, bracelets, and such like articles; 
put there is no place so celebrated for work of 
this description as Whitby, in Yorkshire. Dray- 
ton mentions that part of the coast as abound- 
ing in jet. The Whitby trade in jet dates back 
is far as 1598, and it now, in digging and man- 
afacturing, gives employment to upwards of 
five hundred men, women and children. The 
price of Whitby jet varies from ten to eighteen 
shillings the pound weight, according to its 
quality. It is stated that the value of the jet 
vbtained and manufactured in England amounts 
to £20,000 yearly. 


Rieut Livine.—(By Joseph Hobbins.)— 
Living friendly, feeling friendly, ; 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again. 
Hating no man, scorning no man; 
Wronging none by word or deed; 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 
Thus I live—and this my creed. 
Harsh condemning, fierce contemning 
Is of little Christian use; 
One sott word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse; 
Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night; 
If thou wouldst improve thy brother 
Let thy goodness be his light. 
I have felt and known how bitter 
Human coldness makes the world, 
Ev'ry bosom round me frozen, 
Not an eye with pity pearl’d; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming 
Glad when other hearts are glad, 
And my eyes a teardrop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 
Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this ; 
Kindly hearts are sel Jom sad ones, 
Blessings ever bringeth bliss; 
Lend a helping hand to others, 
Smile though all the world should frown ; 
Man is man; we are all brothers, 
Black or white, or red or brown. 


Man is man through all gradations, 
Little recks it where he stands, 

How divided into nations, 
Scattered over many lands; 

Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by vice and virtue, too, 

Man in all, one common nature 
Speaks and binds us brothers, too. 


—Pen and Plough. 


Pearts.—The crowth of higher feeling within 
us is like the growth of faculty, bringing with 
ita sense of added strength; we can no more 
wish tu return to a narrower sympatby than a 
painter or musician can wish to return to his 
crader manner, or a philosepher to his less com- 
plete formula.—Adam Bede. 

Hope is the last thing that dies in a man; and 
though it be exceedingly deceitful yet it is of 
this good use to us, that while we are travelling 
through life it conducts us in an easier and more 
pleasant way to our journey’s end.—Rochefou- 
cauld. 

What greater thing is there for two human 
souls than to feel that they are joined for life— 
to strengthen each other iv all labor, to rest on 
each other in all sorrow, to minister to each 
other in all pain, to be one with each other in 
silent, unspeakable memories at the moment of 
the last parting. —Adam Bede. 

Good humor is the clear blue sky of the 
soul, on which every star of talent will shine 
more clearly, and the sun of genius encounter 
no vapors in its passage. "Tis the most exquis- 
ite beauty of a fine face, a redeeming grace in 
a homely one. It is like the green in the land- 
scape, harmonizing with every color, mellowing 
the glories of the bright, and softening the hue 








of the dark; like a flute in a full concert of in- 
struments, a sound, not at first discovered by 


the ear, yet filling up the breaks in the concord 
with its deep melody.— The Sanitarian. 

The soul is not born; it does not die; it was 
not produced from any one. Nor was any pro- 
duced from it unborn, eternal; it is not slain, 
though the body is slain; subtler than what is 
subtle, greater than what is great, sitting it goes 
far, sleeping it goeseverywhere. Thinking the 
soul is unbodily among bodies, from among 
fleeting things, the wise maa casts off all grief. 
The soul cannot be gained by knowledge, not by 
understanding, not by manifold science. It can 
be obtained by the soul by which it is desired. 
It reveals its own truths.— Hindoo Scriptures. 


Wirt, Humor anv Preasantry.—False hair 
is now made to imitate real hair so closely that 
it is hardly possible to tell which is switch. 

“The most unwelcome handbill I ever saw,” 
says Snooks, ‘‘was Stewart's bill of $50 for Mrs. 
Snooks's gloves. 

‘‘What do you propose to take for your cold?” 
suid a lady to a sneezing gentleman. ‘Oh, 1'll 
sell it very cheap; I won't higgle about the 
price at all.” 

There is no truth in the report that a man 
was starved to death at one of the Saratoga ho- 
tels because he refused to fee the waiters. He 
died a natural death. 

“Do I believe in second love? Humph! If 
a man buys a pound of sugar, isn't it sweet? 
And when it’s gone don’t he want another pound; 
and isn’t that sweet, too? Troth, Murphy, I 
believe in second love.” 

‘Peter, don’t you enjoy the astronomical phe- 
nomena these evenings?’ said a well-to-do citi- 
zen to his colored servant, the other evening. 
** Clare to goodness, [ never tricd’em; wush- 
melon is my favorite fruit.” 

**W hat,” said one who happened to be chatting 
with M. Thiers, ‘‘what did the victories and 
conquests of Napoleun bring about?” The 
little man replied proudly, ‘They brought 
about my ‘History of.the Consulate and the 
Empire.’ ” 

Aged retainer (to gardener)—‘'It's a bad job 
about young master being took so suddenly like 
with appleplexy!" Gardener—‘Well, well, it 
hain’t to be wondered at; I never could keep 
him out of the orchard, and he was such a boy 
for fruit.” 

In asuburban Sunday School a teacher gave 
out the word ‘‘psalter” to a class. It was a 
poser to all till it reached the foot of the class, 
when a curly-headed little fellow spelled it cor- 
rectly, and on being asked to define it, shouted 
out, ‘*More salt!” 

A Western paper publishes a poem on the 
‘*Butis of Nacher.” There are sixty-three 
stanzas. The paper contents itself with giving 
the first, as fulluws :— 

“Go see what I have sawn, 
Go feel what I have felt; 
Walk in the fields at early dawn 
And smell what [ have smelt.” 

A gentleman caught a negro carrying off some 
of his fancy poultry, the other night. ‘*What 
are you doing with my chickens?” he yelled. 
“TI was gwine fer ter fetch ‘em back, boss. 
Dere’s a nigger ’round here what's been ’sputin’ 
longer me ’bout dem chick’ns. I sed they wus 
Coachin’ Chyniz, an’ he sed dey wuz Alabama 
pullets, an’I wuz jest takin’ ’em for ter ’stablish 
my nollege.” 

The motto for the week on a little girl’s Sun- 
day-school card was, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan.” There were gooseberries in the garden, 
but she was forbidden to pluck them; pluck 
them she did. ‘*Why did you not,’ said the 
mother, when you were tempted to touch them, 
say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan?’” ‘I did,” 
she said earnestly, ‘and he got right behind me 
and pushed me into the bush.” 

She led him to a sofa and in a deep bass voice 
called him her soul's idol, and inquired what 
his monthly income was. Seeing his gaze fixed 
on her boa-constrictor-like mouth, she re- 
marked: ‘Darling, I see you notice my large 
and beautiful mouth; let me explain to you the 
reason of its unusual size. When I was quite 
achild I was playing on pappy's cellar-door. 
[t gave way. [I was precipitated down into the 
basement and caught by the mouth ona pro- 
jecting hook, which ripped up my face and ex- 
tended my mouth several inches.” With his 
eyes full of sympathetic tears, he rose from the 
sofa, and replied, as he made towards the door: 
**My angel, you are perhaps mistaken. Prob- 
ably in the excitement of that awful moment 
you left your mouth down in the basentent end 
accidentally brought up the aperture called the 
cellar-door. We shall meet again in a better 
world. Adieu.” 





Avtuun.—(By R. R. Bowker.)— 
The air is balm. 
A tender calm 
Broods over all. 
The ripe leaves fall 
Quietly. Dear, 
Autunin is here. 
The Indian breathes 
lis peace-pipe wreaths 
Over his land. 
With summer-hand— 
Hush! from the blue 
Bends Manitou. 


A golden haze 
Pervades the days, 
The clouds, sun-kissed, 
Meit into mist. — 
Aflame, the trees 

Are mysteries. 

Ripe for the wain 

The golden grain 
Bows low its head. 
The apple red 

Hangs trom the tree, 
Oh! generously. 

All hours attune. 

The mellow moon 
Beams full. Each star 
Shines clear and bright. 
It is not far 

To heaven to-night.J 
Hot yoush is sped. 
Summer is fled. 

Ah! not too svon 
Comes afternoon, 

The year’s best prime, 
The harvest-time. 

Best is the wine 
Leaves last the vine. 
That cup is best 
In which is prest 
The year's full. 
Age is nut drear. 
Nay, love, loved long, 
This autuinn song 

Ts sweeter far, 

Is sweeter far 

Than all we sung 

When we were young. 
When we were young 
And youth was fair 

And Hope’s smooth tongue 
Told naught of care. 
When life was young, 
Ah! age was bare. 

Yet now, dear wife, 

We own our life. 

Love's earliest kiss 

Had less ot bliss 

Than that holds fast 

The whole dear past. 

The air is balm. 

A wider calm 

Broods over all. 

The ripe leaves fall 
Quietly. Dear, 

Autumn is here. 

— Independent. 


Dear, 


Reminiscences OF Joun Ranvorru.—This 
[Roanoke, Va.] station of the Richmond and 
Danville railroad brings to mind the name of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the once famous 
contemporary and foe of Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, the fiery defender of State rights, and 
the idol of his constituents of the Charlotte dis- 
trict. He was a man of many idiosyncrasies, 
and it is in accordance with his own desire that 
his grave on the beautiful hill overlooking the 
valley of the Staunton river is unmarked by 
headstone or monument. From Captain Rarnes 
ot Wylliesburg, a pleasant Virginia gentleman 
of the old school, I lea:ned several anecdotes of 
Mr. Randolph, with whom he was acquainted; 
and Mr. Randolph's old residence and his burial 
place are free to be visited by any one. 
Randolph’s old Roanose plantation (a part 
only of his 10,000 acres in Charlotte county) is 
now owned by Judge Boulding, a not over-seru- 
pulous member of the Supreme bench of the 
State. The residence is situated in an exten- 
sive oak grove, with an exposure to the south and 
west, fronting and overlooking the valley. In 
1810, when Randolph first came there to live, he 
called it ‘ta savage solitude ;” but he hardly ever 
wearied of his beautiful oaks. He allowed the 
underbrush to grow at will, and never trimmed 
the trees. During his absence, once, the over 
seer cut away from a tree before his house a 
limb which brushed against his window. On 


the plantation, but no more. 


three hundred in number. 


that I have ever been the owner of one.” Fur- 


frecd slaves. Those who remember Mr. Ran- 
dolph say that he never shaved. He had an 
extremely thin, but very sweet and clear voice. 
He was affable in conversation, and something 
of awit. Once, when in England, he made an 
engagement to dine with a certain nobleman; 
but, subsequently, receiving an invitation for 
the same time from Miss Edgeworth, the author, 
he accepted the latter, and afterward apologized 
to the nobleiman by saying, ‘‘The woman tempt- 
ed me, and I did eat.” 
The celebrated duel between Randolph and 
Henry Clay grew out of the presidential elec- 
tion of 1824. In that election, Mr. Clay, find- 
ing that he had no chance, but held the balance 
of power, elected Jolin Quincy Adams, by whom 
he was made Secretary of State. In public de- 
bate Mr. Randolph spoke of this as ‘'‘a combi- 
nation, unheard of till then, cf the Puritan with 
the black-leg.” In the resulting duel Clay 
missed his aim, and Randolph fired wide. Clay 
grasped his hand and exclaimed, ‘I trust in 
God, my dear sir, you are untouched; after 
what has occurred, I would not have harmed 
you for a thousand worlds.” Not long after, 
Clay told Randolph that Mrs. Clay had borne a 
son, and they had named it John Randolph Clay. 
Mr. Randolph, straightening up, replied, ‘I 
hope he will never disgrace his godfather.” 
Notwithstanding this incident, and the fact that 
Mr. Randolph paid a visit to the Senate buta 
few days before his death for the express pur- 
pose of bidding adieu tu Clay, the tradition here 
has it that he was, at his own request, buried in 
his grave in a sitting posture, with his face to 
the west, ‘that he might watch his enemy, 
Henry Clay.” The place which he selected for 
his grave was between two pine trees in front of 
his house. One of them is still standing.— Cor. 
Springfield Republican. 


‘\ INDEPENDENTS” IN THE CANVASS.— An irrey- 
erent critic, not having the fear of the Adamses 
before his eyes, would probably classify the au- 
thor of the article on the position of the ‘‘In- 
dependents,” in the North American Review, 
among political prigs. It is a priggish, preten- 
tious article, inaccurate in many of its refer- 
ences to recent history, disingenuous and so- 
phistical in its reasoning, and blind to almost 
everything that tells against the purpose with 
which it is written. That purpose is plain 
enough, despite the pretense of impartiality and 
the parade of non-partisan virtue. 
Mr. Adams’ exalted morality is displayed very 
early in the discussion. He sweeps aside as 
mere ‘‘campaign rubbish” allegations, transac- 
tions and incidents affecting the integrity of his 
favorite candidate. ‘Stealing railroads,” ‘‘plun- 
dering widows and orphans,” *‘ dodging’ taxes,” 
‘issuing ‘shinplaster’ currency,” and all matters 
of that sort, Mr. Adams dismisses witk a sneer 
as ‘‘campaign rubbish.” He is so far superior 
to the average of mortals that a proved charge 
of perjury and of defrauding the government is 
of no moment in his eyes. Ile is so earnesta 
friend of financial reform that the issue of mil- 
lions of unsecured and unlawful rag-money is 
in his estimation nothing more than a clever 
mode of making money. His contempt for the 
scruples of plain people is so great that he has 
no patience with their complaints in regard to 
the Brady’s Bend swindle and the ruin it occa- 
sioned. The man who sets himself up as a 
public instructor, and who thus insults the in- 
telligence and moral principle of the community, 
niust not wonder if, in return, he be scouted as 
a charlatan and a cheat. He has faith in Mr. 
Tilden’s ‘‘respectability.” forsooth. And _ be- 
cause this degenerate Adams, and his worship 
of *trespectability,” chooses to espouse the cause 
ot the Democratic candidate, he has no language 
but that of contempt for others who insist that 
charges of perjury and fraud and swindling 
really are charges that should be looked into, 
and met in some candid way by any man who 
pretends to be a purist and reformer. Mr. 
Adams forgets that there have been many ‘'re- 
spectable” knaves in the dock before now, and 
that there is a vulgar morality abroad which re- 
sents as an Outrage the attempt to thrust into 
the Presidential chair a candidate who allows 
the charge of perjury and fraud to go by default, 
and who is at this moment a defendant in courts 
of law in suits whieh impute to him faithless- 
ness as a trustee. 

How, too, can Mr. Adams reconcile with his 
pretensions as a railroad reformer the rejection 
as “rubbish” of evidence which fastens upon 
Mr. Tilden responsibility for the worst vices of 
the railroad system? Not once only, but many 
times, has Mr. Adams written of railroad bal- 
looning as a source of mischief so prolific that 
it may ultimately render necessary stern reme- 
dial measures. Yet here we have him, in the 
North American Review, deriding as ‘‘campaign 
rubbish” proofs that Mr. Tilden has been con- 
cerned in consolidating the railroad power, in 
“watering” railroad stocks until huge fictitious 
capitals are created, and in piling up railroad 
indebtedness until the fabric totters under the 
load it bears. The *tindependent” and ‘*respec- 
table” Mr. Adams tramples on his own record 
as a railroad reformer, and champions one of 
the chief promoters of the svstem which he has 
again and again assailed as a stupendous nation- 
al evil. 

Of course, Mr. Adams is too intent upon find- 
ing pleas for Mr. Tilden to give much heed to 
the condition of Southern affairs. It is not, 
indeed, included in his category of ‘campaign 
tubbish;” it is, rather, ‘‘a species of ‘Planta- 
tion Bitters,’ calculated to revive a flagging pub- 
lic interest.” He would leave the colored pop- 
ulation of South Carolina to fig!.t out as best 
they can their differences with Wade Hampton 
and his organized cut-throats; and, generally, 
he sees no objection to the Mississippi tactics, 
or their application to Louisiana and South Car- 
olina. ‘*When the South shall be under com- 
plete Democratic control there will be peace,” is 
the substance of Mr. Adams’ sayings upon the 
subject. Perhaps we ought not to be surprised. 
There is a sublime indifference to common con- 
siderations, such as order, liberty and right, in 
the minds of ‘‘Independents,” when they set out 
to make a case in behalf of the Democratic 
party. A man who sces only “rubbish” in per- 
jury and swindling is not likely to weigh very 
carefully the testimony which comes from the 
South respecting the methods and agencies by 
which the Democrats propose to make it a unit 
for Mr. Tilden. 

The principal objection which Mr. Adams 
urges against Gov. Hayes is that he lacks the 
qualifications which only long public service can 
supply. Mr. Tilden, we are led to infer, has 
these qualifications in a high degree. The con- 
trast thus attempted is inexcusable. Leaving 
out of the reckoning his more than questionable 
reputation as a railroad lawyer, what public 
service has Mr. Tilden been engaged in which 
attests his superior fitness to Mr. Hayes? Mr. 
Tildea’s public appearances were few and far 
between prior to his election to the Governor- 
ship, and those that are recorded add nothing to 
his credit. He figured in the conference of 
secessionist sympathizers at Albany in 1861, 
and in the Convention at Chicago in 1864; an 
he was sent one term as a reformer tothe Leg- 
islature, where he distinguished himself by a 
dexterous avoidance of responsibility. So far, 
certainly, Mr. Hayes’ record cannot suffer by 
the comparison. Whatremains? As Governor 
of Ohio Mr. Hayes has not blown his own trum- 
pet after the manner of Mr. Tilden; but he has 
displayed quite as much. capacity and zeal as a 
reformer, and agreat deal more integrity in the 
discharge of his duties. It is preposterous, then, 
to press upon ‘‘Independent” voters the claims 
of Mr. Tilden which rest upon alleged greater 
capacity and experience. A more consistent 
moralist than Mr. Adams would be puzzled to 
reconcile his preference with the admissions 
which he is compelled to make as regards both 
Mr. Tilden and his party. It is admitted that 
his letter of acceptance showed that he was in 
a false position, from which he vainly endeav- 
ored to extricate himself. The remark refers 
to Mr. Tilden’s tortuous explanation on the 
financial question. ‘A more humiliating expe- 
rience for a Presidential candidate,” says the 
writer in the Rertew, ‘‘would not have been 
easy to imagine. Not only did Gov. Tilden,” 
it is added, ‘‘have to renounce his record before 
he began his campaign, but he did it very awk- 
wardly.” One might suppose that a candidate 
who began by renouncing his record to adapt 
himself to his party could not be relied upon to 
follow his convictions another time, and that 
‘“‘Independents,” of all the people in the world, 
would be the last totrust him. But the “‘inde- 
pendent” Mr, Adams is one of those great men 
whose lozic is beyond ordinary comprehension. 





his return he asked the reason, and, being in- 
formed, replied, ‘‘Why didn’t you move the 
house, sir?” That, indeed, would not have been 
so difficult a task, for his cottage was strangely 
at variance with his spirit of family pride. The 
old English barons of feudal times were his 
ideals. His home, however, was a low cottage 
house, which has disappeared, though his sum- 
mer residence near-by is still standing. Many 
of his vagaries are to be attributed to his Indian 
blood, derived from the historic Pocahontas, of 
which he was very proud. Mr. Randolph had 
many fine horses, which he was glad to exhibit 
whenever occasion offered. He drove in a 
coach-and-four where it was possible, when 
upon his numerous journeys. 

His slaves were always well-treated; one of 
them especially, his body-servant Johnny, being 


— N.Y. Times. 





From tue Arctic Recions.—There will ar- 
rive at Philadelphia in a few days from the 
Arctic regions a vessel whose expedition pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest. Heretofore the in- 
vasion of that quarter of the globe has contem- 
plated either scientific exploration of one kind 
or another, or else the capture of the whale for 
oil. But the topsail-schooner *‘ Era,” which 
left New London, Conn., on the 5th of last June 
for Cumberland Inlet, and which touched at St. 
John’s, Newfound:and, a few days ago on its re- 
turn, went for an entirely different purpose; 
and the success of the enterprise, the extent of 
which is concealed by the projectors, to the best 
of their ability, encourages the belief that it 
will open up a new, important and most profit- 


that his blacks should raise what was needed on 
; Finally in his 
will he made provision for treeing them all, 
He had been unal- 
terably opposed to the Missouri compromise, 
by which the domain of slavery was restricted; 
he had upheld the divine right of slavery through 
evil report and good report; and yet in his will 
occur these words: ‘‘I give and bequeath to all 
my slaves their freedom, heartily regretting 


ther than this, he provided for the purchase of 
four thousand acres of land to be given to these 


occurred in small nests or nuggets of the size 
of the fist or smallcr in trap-rock. So valuable 
was this mineral on its first discovery that an 
act of Parliament was passed to protect it from 
plunder, and the utmost precaution was taken 
to save every particle it yielded. 
has since given out altogether, and until this 
discovery in the Arctic regions nothing like it 
has anywhere been found, although a poor 
article is mined at Sturbridge, Mass., Brandon, 
Vt., Ticonderoga, N. ¥Y., Wake, N. C., St. John, 
N. B., and elsewhere. 
ered an idea of the importance of the ‘‘Era’s” 
expedition. 


not being equal to bringing her into port, she 
put into New London about five o’clock this af- 
ternoon to refit, and will continue her voyage 
in a few days. 
serve strict reticence, but a few facts have 
nevertheless been ascertained. 
three days on her journey from New London 
to Cumberland Inlet, having been delayed 
eleven days in the ice. 
known to whalemen as Nialtic Valley, the crew 
were put to work laying a tramway, building 
shanties and mining. The miners worked in 
two gangs in different quarries, about thirteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
tramway did not reach all the way up, and the 
mica was transported much of the distance on 
the backs of the workmen. 
found in veins some ten feet below the surface 
of the ground, and was principally blasted out. 
Some of the blocks are remarkably large and 
clear, the sheets measuring eighteen by twenty 
inches, and some blocks weighing fifty pounds. 
Altogether about fifteen tons was excavated, 
which exhausted three veins. 
thua spent. 
prospecting, after which the ‘‘Era” sailed for 
home. 
lage, of three wooden structures, ‘‘Mintzer- 
ville,” in 
*Era’s™ crew were assisted in their labors by a 
gang of Erquimaux, who stayed with them a 
short time, but soon left to begin their summer’s 
deer-hunting. 
to be worth from five to twelve dollars a pound. 
Nothing can be ascertained about the graphite 
procured. 


will undoubtedly affect their values, yet prob- 


from being highly remunerative. 


and suffering. Immediately on receipt of this 


those who went on this errand was one Lieut. 


skilled naval engineer and mineralogist. While 
engaged io this special service of the govern- 
ment Lieut. Mintzer found signs of rich depos- 


Cumberland Inlet. Other persons were par- 
tially cognizant of the discovery, but not fully 
alive to its significance and value. To this 
gentleman's imagination, however, there were 
undcubtedly some such visions of wealth pre- 
sented as to Aladdin in the cave; for upon his 
return he interested some capitalists in Phila- 
delphia in the matter, and was sent by them on 
a special exploration. Accordingly he char- 
tered a small steam-vessel at Newfoundland last 
year, and went up to the precious storehouse, 
making his journey and his examination, how- 
ever, with the utmost secrecy. The result was 
highly satisfactory, and in consequence the en- 
terprise of last summer was projected. 
Last spring negotiations were completed by 
Lieut. Mintzer, on behalf of his Philadelphia 
backers, with the firm of Short Brothers, in 
New London, for the purchase and fitting-out 
of an expedition to the polar regions. The 
work was immediately undertaken and pushed 
with all the energy and secrecy that was possi- 
ble. The little topsail schooner ‘Era,” which 
had braved the dangers of that part of the world 
more than once before, under command of Capt. 
George Tyson, in the whaling traffic, was pur- 
chased, and made ready for a voyage. Old 
sailors, who were familiar with the necessities 
of Arctic expeditions, noted with surprise the 
small store of provision taken aboard, and nat- 
urally inferred that a long absence was not an- 
ticipated. A crew of nearly thirty men was 
secured, and the services of Esquimaux Joe, 
who had been with Capt. Hall on the ‘*Polaris,” 
and to whom was due ina large measure the pre- 
servation of life in Tyson's ice-floe party, and 
of Capt. James Buddington, of Groton, Conn., 
an old whaler, well acquainted with Arctic navi- 
gation, and ice-pilot of the ‘‘Tigress,” were se- 
cured; the latter as sailing- master of the ‘‘Era.” 
The former was incorrectly represented as hay- 
ing sailed with the **Pandora,” from London, 
last May, under the auspices of the New York 
Herald and London Ztlegraph. The ‘Era” 
took aboard, as part of her equipment, some 
three thousand feet of tramway, a quantity of 
mining-tools and lumber for tool-houses. All 
questions of the curious were met with evasive 
answers on the part of those engaged in these 
preparations, and the slightest publicity given 
to their operations was resented. 
At length, on the 5th of June, without having 
attracted much notice, the expedition sailed 
from New London under command of Lieut. 
Mintzer, who, it is said, had obtained a six 
months’ leave from the government for this 
purpose. The impression was given out in New 
London that he was going after specimens of 
fauna, flora and minerals for the Smithsonian 
Institute; but this evidently was a secondary 
object, and was used as a veil to cover the 
principal aim of the expedition. Between two 
and three weeks ago the ‘‘Era” touched at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on her return. Lieut. 
Mintzer left her at that point, she continuing 
her voyage toward Philadelphia under Capt. 
Buddington, and he taking more speedy modes 
of transportation in the same direction. He 
was in New London last week, and has since 
gone on to Philadelphia. He exhibits a few 
ornithological, cranial, and other specimens 
brought for the Smithsonian Institute, but ab- 
solutely refused to give any information regard- 
ing the size and character of the ‘*Era’s” cargo 
or regarding the occupation of his crew during 
their stay at Cumberland Inlet. But these facts, 
together with the recollection of old New Lon- 
don sailors who were on the ‘ Tigress” of 
graphite and mica fields, lead the more intelli- 
gent and best informed to believe that a large 
quantity of both those valuable minerals is 
now en route to Philadelphia. ‘The exact truth 
will probabiy be known, however, in a few days. 
Mica, which is used more for stoves and lan- 
terns than anything else, is found of good qual- 
ity in but very few mines in the world. The 
best comes from Siberia, Sweden and Norway, 
though some is found in Canada, New Hamp- 
shire, and elsewhere. In good plates for stoves 
itis worth ten dollars apound. Graphite, from 
which lead-pencils are made, is still more rare 
and precious. It is found in small quantities, 
but very pure, in Ceylon. The most famous 
mine was in Cumberland, England, where it 


This supply 


From this may be gath- 
Norwich, Conn., Oct. 11.—The *Era’s” sails 
The officers and sailors pre- 
She was forty- 


On reaching a point 


The 


The mica was 


Six weeks were 
Three days were spent in further 


The sailors named their diminutive vil- 
honor of their commander. The 


The mica obtained is estimated 








TRICITY, combined with the finest compound of me- 
dicinal gums ever united together. 
impossible for them to fail in affording prompt relief 
for all paing aud aches. 


me six COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS. S-nd by re- 
turn mail. 
used. 


me another COLLINS’ VoLTaic PLASTER. 

them to be an excellent Plaster—the best I have ever 

— 1 am sorry that the druggists here do not kee 
en 


on receipt of 25 cents for one. $1.25 for six, or 
$2.25 for twelve,by WEEKS & PUTTER, Proprie- 
tors, Bocton, Mass. 4 


COLLINS’ 


VOLTAIG PLANTERS, 


They contain the grand curative clement, ELEc- 


Itthereiore seems 


“THE BEST PLASTER,” 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter—Gentlemen :—Please send 


I think they are the best Plaeter I ever 
Please tind money encivsea. 

HASKELL LEWIS. 
MILFORD, De ., July 14, 1876. 


“AN EXCELLENT PLASTER,” 


Messrs. Weeks ¢ Pottcr—Gentlemen:—Piease send 
1 find 


‘ F. M. SNIDE 
Broapway, O., July, 1876. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, careiully wrapped, 


t oct? 








SELF-LIGHTING GAS BURNER ! 


173 TREMONT STREET, 


STOCKWELL’S 


Obviates all danger from use of matches. 
Ona exhibition and sale by the Agents, 


S. A. STETSON & Co., 


DEALERS IN 
GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, etc. 








carefully provided for. No grain was ever sold 





from off Mr. Randolph’s land. He always said 


able commerce with that desolate region. r, 
if the guesses of certsin partially-informed and 


Meno supplied at Manufacturers’ prices. 


shrewd persons be correct, the ‘‘Era” comes 
back laden with minerals of rare value, worth 
an immense fortune to those who sent her on 
thie expedition; and when the whole case is 
known there will doubtless be more than one 
similar enterprise speedily projected. The large 
quantities in which these minerals are found, and 
the increased supply thus thrown on the market. 


ably not enough to prevent their importation 


The history of the enterprise, so far as is 
known, is as follows: It will be remembered 
that more than two years ago intelligence was 
received that the ‘‘Polaris” expedition had been 
an unfortunate one, part of the crew under 
Capt. Tyson having become separated from the 
ship and their companions, having floated one 
hundred and ninety days on a cake of ice, un- 
dergoing meantime the most awful privation 


news the United States government chartered 
the ‘‘Tigress” to go in search of the ‘‘Polaris” 
and the rest of Capt. Hall’s party. Among 


W. A. Mintzer, of the United States Navy, a 


its of mica and graphite along the shores of 


EVERYBODY ; 


furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
WEEES & POTTER, Genera 


for their workmen. 


DOLL & RICHARDS, 


145 TREMONT ST., 


Offer for sale, during the th of Octob 


SPECIAL SALE OF PICTORES 


TO Reduce Steck and Provide Emplvyment 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 





Framed ‘Engravings, 
Etce., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Many ofthem BELOW COST. 
oclé 2 














BRAMAN, SHAW & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND 
usden CHURCH FURNITURE made 





LAST DAYS 


—OF THE— 
Centennial Exposition! 


All who have not visited th 
who have, will fiad choice ss acc dae 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE STATUARY 


sections, pavilions, etc., at 


JOSEPH L. BATES'’S, 


7 BEACON STBEET. tf 


Massachusetts Family Bank 


octlé 








10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 


be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 


vited to call. tf 


octlé 





REM O VAT! 
JOHN CURTIS, 


North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


BETWEEN Et and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of av 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 
Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he :eepectfully solicits the patronage o! 
his old friends. 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 





L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs. 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 
Next Door North of Globe Theater. tr 


HEADQUARTERS 
—FOR~ 


Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


—AND— 


TORCHES 

New au. novel desigas in Torches and Uniforms 

Parties ordering early will receive extra attention. 
Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 

11 Custom House Str -et. 











augeé tt 








FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 
The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scale: 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, whici 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quatity is not only fully sustained, but improve 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platforn. 
aud Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The thre« 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED* 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 


730 and 74l Washington Street, corner of Diy 
Place. sep2 


sep2 











SPIRITS AND WINES. 
Pure French Brandy, 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 
Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 
Blackberry Wine, 
Blackberry Brandy, 
Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 


Hocks, Champagnes, 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, forcign 
and domestic, for sale for family use and ;medicina! 
purposes, by 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street... 


augs \ tf 





Smuggler Cigars. 
Our new brand which we offer to the public in ful! 


pr ay og —— ata mya either in style o) 
» by any Cigar inade in country, an hk 
reasonable prices. - e 





JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nes. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
aug26 ! 





THE Go 
§ 
FEN 0 Soar 


‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE fos BOYS" wear can be found. 





’Tis for the best, when Bors need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome “ Suif” from head to feet, 

To purehase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


j= CAMPAIGN GOODS, 
Complete Ontfits for Clubs, 


Decc. ations, Illuminations, 
FIRE WORKS. 
Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
B. T. WE 18 Hawle Boston. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 



















te ' Agents, Boston, «Agents wanted. 


in the Art-Gallery, and of all the prominent objecte, 


A subscriptien for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
land Life Insurance Building, Postoftice squxre, from 
plan of the bank and tne value of the investment may 


banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 


Our | 8 are sold by all ti ‘ 
queuoutnan eet by 2@ principal dealers 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON’ LONDGN AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 


Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


tt octl 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep? 


—=J] tall parts of the world. 
4 





Permanent Carbon Photographs! 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful e i ; 
Fi : experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful “P JELAIN” y 
ue pee hog iful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 


El t Portraits fr i 
Ms one — ‘om small pictures can be made 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


NO 


UTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augs uw 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
‘ates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


arge or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
10 Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
tyle. 

superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
‘Ty. Of all sorta. july29 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS For 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Ifurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 8U Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
octl 3m 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—oFr 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Bey) tf 


——— 





__INSURANOE. 
THE 

New England Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.} 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,309,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
Leaving........ Cecccosedscedsecacce $13,532,5237.95 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
nolders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amountat risk. .ccccccs cosccceces $60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15000. 





The Company has reached its present prospcroue 
sondition by— 

ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

’a—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securitics of which the 
und is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
yompany’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
sapital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT TOSTER, 
Secretary. vounsel, 
Vv. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. seeps > 





octl 





BONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


sep2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecal Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President.- 





sepls 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary, 
Aug. 20, 1876, une 






FURNITURE. 


















world.” They com 
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Politics, Lite 
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No. 30 Franklin 
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Gentle forni 
Blessing wi 
Of thy smil 
The delight 
Which with 
The outwar 
Gentle forn 
Bless them 
Thy greengq 
Timely mor 
For thy foo 
They love tq 
“Pretty chil 
“Offering to 
Children’s b 
It might be ¢ 
For the ills, 
Which on h 
Pretty child 
Breathe and 
And they an 
Tal’ ing just 
Not the glad 
When he sta 
Brings a tres 
Suth a treas 
Of thy ever- 
Smiling ont 
Which can n 
Not a single, 
‘Towards theq 
Talking just 
Not the rain 
As he breaks 
With his patq 
With his dea 
Not the dew 
Out upon eac 
Out upon th 
Or around th 
Or upon the 
Out of which 
Not the sun ¢ 
Not the calm 
Wich the mé 
All alert, ale 
¥ ot the each 
Loth so gent! 
As thy smiles 
While thou ti 
May thy child 
Never rooted, 
Of the sun an 
Out of that fa 
Each a child ¢ 
Each, who ou 
High within h 
Cut and shring 
Each who oug 
Thy maternal 
Cannot shape 
All the worsh 
Up from out t 
All thy tende 
All the match 
Which upon t 
Like a light o 
More than we 
More than thi 
May they love 
Talking just & 


Gild tl 
“‘Visions are the 


fascinate youth; th 
open bright vistas tq 
the deformed; they | 
drops the fairest re 
future are ever more t 
are pinioned by nee 
touch land our wings 
often takes us from o 
us we know not where 
andstates. We taste 
are at home in circu 
routine. The aroms 
has closed and the g 
fortified for humble t 
with lightened spirit. 
We are learners, 
crowd our track! W 
stumble over obstacld 
of intention will save 
all, these are the ste 
the propelling power 
by the airy creation 
ments of the goal we 
would any who cultiva 
Their ideals accompa 
air, whether as pai: 
words or sounds. ‘I 
how to catch and co 
them to canvas, ston¢ 
by little they grow, 4 
vividness streams in. 
because of peaks bey: 
priceless gem and atra 
genuine is the pictu 
quainted with each cha 
animation, even to ins 
to their statues and 
They breathe out melq 
their arms. They vib 
till they are one harmo 
love their tools, and st 
tend. George Eliot s 
have a scul so quick * 
equality escapes it, a 
discernment is but a 
ordered variety on t 
soul in which knowled 
into feeling, and feeli 
organ of knowledge. 
dition by fits only.” 
does enter into the mg 
It accompanies nice 
serves, neatly-arrange 
doirs. Is there nota 
the laborious hand din 
as fresh as new #* wh 
ments, bonnets, hats, a 
at first; when the bisc 
the coffee a foaming a 
tritious, and the ging 
ing? 
There is a comfort i 
very reason we rejoiced 
lence, and those educa 
tend to make scientifi 
be no degrading labor 
as nearly perfect as i 
tumble down stone-w 
sonry of that abouta g 
Witness, too, the di 
How unlike are bricks 
while others are a dei 
in the Philadelphia e 
indigenous clay. Tot 
gical Institute practice 
When we have comg 
ventilation; when our d 
proper sites, and conse 
employers and employ 
meaning to serve the 0 
men respect one anoth 
when temperance, cha 
pers are the rule, then 
will have commenced 
be accomplished than 
vivalists could effect ag 
In a city teeming 
costly tabernacle is no 
doubtful procedure. 















